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FEDERAL FUNDS AND OUR RESPONSIBILITY TO CHILDREN* 


Mrs. Richard J. Bernhard 


President 
Child Welfare League of America 


We cannot afford to cut federal grants for services to 
children, because our need is for more. As the author 
believes, “If we do just the same we are doing less. 


If we stand still, we regress.” 


We in the child welfare field have children 
beyond the wildest surmise of ordinary par- 
ents. We number our children by the hun- 
dreds of thousands. Sometimes we have our 
children only briefly—while we help their 
own parents become the kinds of fathers and 
mothers they should be. Sometimes we have 
our children until we can find new parents to 
take over where their own parents have had 
to leave off. Sometimes, unhappily, we turn 
out to be the only parents our children will 
ever know. 

But whether we have them for a short time 
or for the whole of their childhood, we want 
for these children what every parent wants 
for his own—love, security, adequate nur- 
ture. And like every parent, we sometimes 
find that we must fight to see that our chil- 
dren get what is rightfully theirs. 

This is one of those crucial times. It is a 
complex time, for in a sense, our children are 
threatened by the very forces which wish to 
protect them. The man-flung moons spin 
over our heads, and we are afraid. Our oceans 
no longer isolate us; our technology no 
longer is unique. We are in a panic, and who 
can blame us? Certainly we must look to our 
defenses. We must see that our science re- 
mains abreast of the rest of the world. But 
while we are increasing our outer defenses, 
we are told we must decrease our inner ones. 
We are appropriating money for sputniks; so 
we must cut back on social services. We are 
the richest country in the world, but we are 
told we cannot afford both armaments and 
aid to dependent children. 





Proposed Cuts in Welfare Funds 


This is why the administration has come 
up with a proposed budget calling for con- 





*Given at Central Regional Conference, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
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siderable retrenchment in federal funds for 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare and the programs it administers. It 
proposes cuts in funds for schools—though 
not for scientific education; cuts in grants for 
hospitals, for libraries, for housing; the most 
drastic cuts of all for the grants-in-aid which 
most affect our children. Some of these pro- 
posed cuts areimmediate;others are projected. 

The proposals for retrenchment really 
could not be more confusing. Naturally they 
are being welcomed by many of those who 
have never felt that social welfare is a proper 
concern of the federal government. But they 
are also being accepted by many who feel 
deeply about human need but agree that if 
the choice today is between guns and butter, 
then we must choose guns or perish. 

Truly, this is not our choice today—and 
those of us who help guard our nation’s 
greatest asset, our children, must be the first 
to make this clear. 


In 1955-56 our gross natioral product amounted to 
some 403 billions of dollars, of which about 64.2 percent 
went to meet our government expenses. In this same 
year, 8.6 percent of this gross national product, or about 
34 millions, was spent for social welfare including social 
insurance, public aid, health and medical services, other 
welfare, veterans’ programs, and education. This 8.6 
percent of the total 215 billions, when broken down into 
the following groupings, shows almost 30 percent for 
education, almost 27 percent for various insurance pro- 
grams, almost 20 percent for veterans’ programs, and 
only 8 percent for all public assistance programs and 
3 percent for every other type of welfare service, which 
includes child welfare services. 

We cannot be so impoverished that we can 
guard our country only at the expense of our 
sick, our aged and our children. Only people 
of little faith in our capabilities could think 
so—or people who do not understand how 
important our government welfare expendi- 
tures have been in bettering the lives of our 
citizens, especially our children. 


[1] 











The people of little faith we will always 
have with us. There is very little we can say 
to them. But there is a great deal that we can 
say to those who are uninformed. 


How States Use Federal Funds 


We can begin by explaining just what the 
federal grants in aid do.We have had them so 
long—over a generation—that it may be 
hard for us to realize what our child welfare 
services would have been like without them. 
Yet, ever since they were instituted in 1935, 
they have been a veritable Magna Charta 
for children. 

There is no limit to what these funds have 
helped accomplish for education—new school 
buildings, hot lunches, machine shops for 
trade students, child psychology courses for 
teachers. They have helped establish baby 
clinics, cancer and tuberculosis control, re- 
habilitation of crippled children. They have 
helped blind children, retarded children, de- 
linquent children, ill-housed children. There 
have been funds for services for homeless, 
dependent and neglected children, funds for 
city children, extra funds for rural children. 
Under the several federal funding formulas, 
the federal government has given many 
states the funds and inspiration for such 
diverse services as parent counseling, foster 
care, childrens’ courts, aid to unmarried 
mothers, mental hygiene clinics. I suppose 
there is really not a single service the states 
are giving children today that has not been 
enriched by federal grants. Some states are 
still in the process of developing the services 
demonstrated by federal grants. If the grants 
are taken away the services will surely end, 
before they can have been effective. 

Most important of all the grants set up in 
that almost depression year of 1935 was the 
aid to dependent children program, whereby 
the federal government agreed to help the 
states keep children in their own homes when 
they had been deprived of support by the 
“death, incapacity or absence from home of 
a parent.” Congress felt that it was better for 
mothers to stay with their children during 
their formative years than be forced to go to 
work and be self-supporting. It wished for 
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children to remain in their own homes— 
however limited those homes might be 
rather than have them go into foster care. 
Thanks to this matching aid program, an en. 
tire generation of children grew up under the 
care of their own mothers or other close rela. 
tives. Today, close to two million children 
are being helped by ADC payments. With 
occasional exceptions, ADC has meant that 
no child has had to leave his own home just 
for lack of money to feed and house him. 
The grants have meant that the federal 
government could use its unique powers to 
equalize opportunities for all its children, 


Making Democracy Work 


It is no exaggeration to say that what 
ADC and all the other child welfare grants 
have done for children is to make democracy 
work—not always as well as we might have 
wished, perhaps, but better certainly than 
ever before, here or anywhere else in the 
world. Shall we offer our children less democ- 
racy, now that we feel our democracy is being 
threatened? Shall we value each individual 
child’s potential less, now that we have such 
need of brainpower? 

Actually, we ought to increase our expen- 
ditures for children Jecause of our need for 
defense, if for no other reason. One of our 
national heroes was born in a log cabin and 
did his lessons on the back of a coal shovel 
when he was a boy. Who is to say what future 
leader or inventor may be born in a fruit 
picker’s trailer or a housing project today? 
No, even if we could harden our hearts to cut 
back on social welfare services for the sake of 
missiles, we would find that we could not, 
without jeopardizing the development of 
missiles themselves. 

But the proponents of the administration 
budget proposals themselves will tell you 
that they do not propose cutting welfare pro- 
grams—they simply want to turn the pro- 
grams back to the states. And if the states 
want to double or triple their appropriations, 
good. Let them. All they propose is that 
within the next four years, the federal 
government cut down its share of the respon- 
sibility for social welfare services. 


[2] 
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Well, it sounds fine. Only it isn’t fine. To 
begin with, the federal grants have always 
been under attack and they have never been 
as big as they should have been. Even when 
Congress authorized expenditures, they were 
not always made. In 1956, the ceiling for 
child welfare service grants was raised to 
twelve million dollars, yet only a little over 
eight million was actually appropriated. 
States have not always taken advantage of 
federal funds. The critics of these federal 
grants have often insisted that welfare was 
purely a concern of the states. What makes 
the situation different today is that the need 
for defense is being used to buttress a peren- 
nial argument, and the administration, which 
two years ago called for increases in social 
services, seems to have joined its old critics. 
It, too, now seems sold on “returning powers 
to the states.” 

Somehow, this insistence on returning to 
the states has always reminded me of the tea 
party in Alice in Wonderland. Remember? 

“‘Take some more tea,’ the March Hare said to 
Alice, very earnestly. 

“‘T’ve had nothing yet,’ Alice replied in an offended 
tone; ‘so I can’t take more.’ ” 

How the government return the 
powers it has usurped when, in truth, none 
have been usurped—when there were none 
to usurp? How can the states take back pro- 
grams when, in truth, they have never lost 
them? 


can 


States’ Role in Welfare Spending 


The states always have had control over 
their social welfare programs—and they still 
do. The most that the federal government 
has ever done in giving grants is to insist that 
certain standards be maintained, that pro- 
grams be statewide and non-discriminatory. 
No one interested in children should object 
to that. 

Otherwise the federal government’s role 
has been a sort of pump-priming, in the very 
best sense. It has put money in so that more 
can come out. It has been a shining example, 
a demonstrator par excellence, a gadfly and 
an inspiration sometimes. Federal funds have 
financed studies of community needs, then 
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provided the money to start services to 
satisfy those needs. For instance, the pattern 
over the decades has been for localities to 
take over the mental hygiene clinics after 
they saw the importance of their contribu- 
tion, and for day care centers to become 
accepted lines in municipal budgets. 

Even with these grants, there is a marked 
difference in the standard of living of children 
on ADC in the North and in the South. A 
family living in Alabama in July, 1957, 
would get an average ADC grant per family 
of $41.83; the same family living in Connecti- 
cut would get $139.12. But even that $41.83 
a month is vital to the preservation of the 
family in Alabama, and who is to say what 
the figure would be if federal aid were taken 
away? Where would the money come from? 

Again, those who favor federal cutbacks 
have fine-sounding arguments. The govern- 
ment has no intention of sending its social 
welfare program out into the cold cruel world 
without a thing to wear. It will give them a 
dowry. It will turn back to the states some of 
the taxing powers the federal government 
now possesses. For instance, a tax on tele- 
phones. Now let us assume that the states 
can pick up a tax as soon as it is dropped by 
the federal government, that they will not be 
waylaid by utility lobbies and soft-soaped 
into inactivity. How much would a tax on 
telephones bring in Missouri? Where do you 
find more telephones in use—in the Ozarks, 
or in Wall Street? The states which would 
get the greatest revenue from taxes such as 
these naturally are the busiest states—New 
York, Connecticut, Illinois. The poorer 
states would get very little by comparison. 


Effect of Cutbacks on Services 


Cutbacks in the federal grants would have 
a bad effect psychologically, too. Even with 
greater defense expenditures projected, we 
now find ourselves in a time of unemploy- 
ment, depression, recession, call it what you 
will. With less federal money available, local 
agencies, especially voluntary agencies, will 
feel even greater pressures than they do now. 
The tendency will be to decrease services, in- 
stead of expanding them, at a time when 
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more, not fewer services are needed. The 
tendency will be to enact still more restric- 
tive residence laws, at a time when people 
may have to be more mobile than ever if they 
are to find jobs. 

Already children are being dropped from 
ADC because their mothers have lost their 
“settlement.” Children are being taken out 
of foster care because their fathers have gone 
out of the state. Children are being denied 
guidance services because they are “Johnny- 
come latelies’”? to new communities. These 
are evil manifestations, feudal relics, if you 
will, but there will be more of these instances, 
not less, if local agencies are forced to go it 
alone, without federal help. 

It may not make us popular to explain 
these things at this time, but I do not see how 
we can avoid it and still protect our children. 
What’s more, we are being asked to speak 
out. Soon after the administration’s budget 
proposal, two Senators—Republican Sena- 
tors—wrote the League asking for material 
with which to argue against cutbacks. I am 
sure many Congressmen, Republicans and 
Democrats, want to hold on to our hard-won 
social gains. It is up to us to support them. 
It is up to us to say that we will tighten our 
belts, as the President asked, but it will have 
to be our own belts, not our children’s. 

Is the picture so somber, then? Of course 
not. We are afraid for the future of our chil- 
dren only because we have so much to lose. 
Only the “haves” can be deprived—not the 
“have-nots.” There are no degrees of starva- 
tion and no gradations of homelessness. 

No, we are troubled because we have seen 
what we can do and we have a vision of what 
can yet be done. We move swiftly into 
trouble—but we move as swiftly out of it. 


Scourges crippled mankind for thousands of 


years; we wipe them out in months. 


Advances We Have Already Made 


We do not even have to take a historical 
view in order to see our advances. As we pro- 
gress we easily forget about the former dis- 
graceful poor farms, the child labor, the 
unhelped physically and mentally retarded. 
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Just look back a few years and see what a 
long way we have traveled. 

Despite all attacks, ADC, and lately more 
Social Security and Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance, are keeping families together, 
Nearly two million children are living with 


their mothers or aunts or grandparents, with 
the help of public assistance. Our child popu. 
lation has grown tremendously since ADC 
started, but the number of children in foster 
homes and institutions has been cut 40 per. 
cent. 

Those who must go into foster care are 
returning to their own homes faster because 
of help in solving the families’ problems, 
Statistically it may not sound like much to 
say that in 1943 the average stay of a child 
in foster care was 2.8 years while last year it 
was 1.9 years. One quarter less time in a 
decade is quite a good deal. 

Some children in foster care do not go 
home—but they are finding it easier to get 
new homes. In 1944, 50,000 adoption peti- 
tions were recorded. Last year there were 
97,000, almost twice as many recorded adop- 
tions over a period of thirteen years. And not 
all of those adopted were the classic gurgling 
infants of adoption lore. Some were of varied 
racial background, some of them were older 
children, some were physically and mentally 
handicapped. Not too many, perhaps, but 
enough to mark one of the truly _heart- 
warming developments in adoption in recent 
years. 

All of this is good, but it is not enough. 
Even with our gains—even if we are able to 
stop the federal cutbacks—we are still not 
doing enough for the children who need us. 
If we do just the same we are doing less. If 
we stand still, we regress. 


Shortage of Trained Personnel 


For one, there aren’t enough of us to do 
the job that needs to be done. The birth rate 
of social workers unfortunately has not kept 
pace with the birth rate of little boys and 
girls; our child welfare services have simply 
not been able to catch up on professional and 
knowledgeable staff. 


[4] 
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Half the counties in the United States have 
no full-time public child welfare workers and 
a fifth of the counties that do have child wel- 
fare workers report that they do not have 
enough. In my own state, the richest in the 
union, the Department of Social Welfare 
reports that only two out of 50 upper New 
York State institutions have adequate case- 
work services for children. In New York City 
‘tis estimated that 1,500 children need and 
are not receiving foster care—and one of the 
reasons is that there are not enough trained 
social workers to find and supervise foster 
homes for them. If the federal cuts go 
through, it will be harder still to train work- 
ers and finance research. Forty states report 
that 22 percent of their federal funds go for 
staff, training and administration. In 1952, 
using federal funds, the states were able to 
train 600 child welfare workers. In 1956 they 
had to use so much more of the grants to 
meet increased costs of services that they 
could train only 468. What can they possibly 
do in the way of training if federal funds are 
cut back still further? 

This may seem a highly professional mat- 
ter, but it is desperately important in the 
context of our needs. Our workers must not 
only have warm hearts; they also need 
trained minds. It is not sufficient for them to 
dole out alms or keep boys safe off the streets. 
They must help children and their parents 
with the very fabric of their lives. It is a 
truism of social work by now that our chil- 
dren come to us with deeper and more com- 
plex problems than ever before. We must not 
forget that they have these problems because 
their parents, too, are more bewildered and 
disturbed than ever before. We must have 
wisdom and compassion for these parents, 
too, if we are to help their children. 

Certainly we must find better ways to keep 


our families whole and together. One out of 


every ten of our children is affected in some 
way by family break-up through divorce, 
desertion or mental illness. Parents do not 
die; they simply walk away. Their children 
have become orphans of the living. In 1942, 
36 percent of the children on ADC were 


victims of desertion. In 1953, the figures rose 


to 53 percent. At the same time, the rate of 
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divorces granted was higher than in any vear 
prior to 1942, and the number of children 
affected increased, too. And this ina period 
of relatively high employment. What will the 
pressure be if jobs are harder to get? How 
troubled will parents be then? 

It has been said that if a community values 
its children, it must cherish its parents. We 
must tind ways of cherishing parents more. 
Certainly it would be more economical to the 
community. It costs four times as much to 
keep a child in foster care as it does to help 
him in his own home. But it ts for their own 
sakes that we must do more to try to keep 
parents and children together. We must ex 
pand our homemaker and day care services 
to tide families over emergencies so as to 
keep families together. We must expand our 
counseling services. We must stretch our- 
selves for our families. There is no work that 
we do that is more important. 

But price tags, of course, are the poorest 
reason for offering help. And so are statistics 
—even though I am afraid I have used a 
good many. 

[ think this is the real point of everything 
social workers do. We may use case histories 
as illustrations and figures as arguments. But 
we do not work with case histories and statis- 
tics day in and day out; we work with 
people: with frightened girls and hysterical 
mothers, with discouraged fathers and sullen 
little boys. So long as there is one person in 
need, how can we speak of cutting back? 

Ours is not the only time that mankind has 
been in peril, and we are not the only ones 
who have been called upon to remember that 
human values must be preserved along with 
borders. 


I have always been moved by the story of St. Gregory 
who lived at a period very much like ours—in a Roman 
Empire that was threatened by barbarians without and 
confusion within. And when a single poor man was 
found dead of hunger in Rome, Gregory abstained from 


saying mass as though he were personally guilty of the 


death. 


It is one of our responsibilities to children 
to see that our country is kept safe for them 


and that each one of them, too, is kept safe 
for his country. 
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DISCUSSION: THE USE OF UNRESTRICTED BEQUESTS: 


THE COMMUNITY’S CONCERN WITH UNRESTRICTED FUNDS 


Ralph Henry Smith 
Executive Director 

United Fund, Inc. 

Providence, R. I. 


Axy FamiLy, business, or social agency 
which uses savings, endowments or bequests 
to meet current operational needs must in- 
evitably face that day of reckoning. Just as 
sure as 6 minus 2 equals 4 there will come a 
day for the family, the business or the social 
agency. I do not intend to ignore the excep- 
tions that always prove the rule. In a family, 
business or social agency, one can call up an 
exception that is sound, logical and true. The 
basic point is simply that we cannot proceed 
for too long draining our capital resources 
without inevitably coming to grips with that 
day of reckoning. 

I am persuaded that an agency that dips 
into its capital to meet operating needs, to an 
extent, is neutralizing future fund-raising 
efforts. The general attitude created by such 
a practice is expressed in the words of the 
citizen who retorts, “You said last year that 
failure to reach our goal would mean agencies 
would have to curtail their programs. I in- 
quired of several agencies as to how they 
were to curtail. They said no services would 
be cut and they would get along somehow. 
re getting along.” Now I 
e bit difficult to sell this 
citizen on the need for more money next year. 


Use of endowment, bequests and capital 


So, you see, they 


a 
submit, it is a littl 


funds seems to me to create an altogether 
false community impression. The community 
comes up with » dollars and gets a y dollar 
type of social service program. The agency 
does not face the hard facts of life. While use 
of capital funds to meet operating needs will, 
of course, handle difficult immediate agency 
problems, they often do little to meet 
basic long-range problem of financing 


the 
the 


* These two papers complete the original symposium 
introduced by Mr. Weitz’s article in the March 1958 
CuILp WELFARE. 
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Mr. Smith reminds us that “‘there will come a day.” 


agency’s basic need. I wonder what would 
happen if private social service agencies 
would actually tailor their services to the 
funds the community gives to them? What 
would the reaction of a community actually 
be to a statement from a child guidance clinic 
that 230 mentally disturbed children will not 
be cared for this year because of lack of 
funds? What would happen if the building 
centered agencies would close their doors hos 
one day a week? These hard questions wil] 
not have to be faced if agencies fill the gap 
between their needs and the funds the com. 
munity gives to them by dipping into their 
capital. 

Federated fund raising, to be sound and 
effective in meeting the total needs of its 
member agencies, implies there will be a 
sound budgeting procedure. This is impera- 
tive if the available funds are to be related to 
the total needs of member agencies. When an 
agency dips into capital funds, it, to a degree, 
sets itself apart from the agreed upon budg- 
eting process and in effect says to the total 
community: “We will not accept the decision 
The 
agency also is taking from its capital funds a 


of the central budgeting program.” 


certain amount of money to add to what the 
community has raised for the operating cost 
of all agencies. Budget committees are quick 
to take into account such a use of capital 
funds and actually calculate them in making 
their allocation to the agency. If the budget- 
ing program is to be complete, the agency 
should be required to report to the budget 
committee the amount of capital funds they 
will use in a year for operating costs. Sound 
budget policy should require approval by the 
budget committee and the board of the fed- 
erated fund raising body of any agency’s use 
of capital funds for operational needs. Unless 
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such a requirement exists, the community 
budgeting machinery can at best, only do a 
partial job of relating the total community 
resources to meet the total community needs. 
It is also to be kept in mind that failure to 
comply with the community budgeting pro- 


cedure sets the agency out of the orbit of 


community planning for the health, welfare, 
and recreational needs of the total commu- 
nity. If the planning process is to be com- 
plete, the planning body should be cognizant 
of use of all capital funds on the part of all 
agencies for operational needs. 

"Another facet of this situation looms up on 
the status of bequests. Many bequests made 
to agencies now grow out of the tax structure 
of the 20’s and early 30’s when our tax laws 
were different than they are now and people 
could gather together greater sums to pass 
on. With a different tax structure, can we not 
reasonably assume that bequests will inevita- 
bly be shrinking in the years ahead? It is 
generally agreed that these years will bring 
population increases which will call for more 


community services. In riding the waves of 


this basic question; in doing some wishful 
thinking of what tomorrow might bring; and 


in simply not facing the basic question of 
agency or community needs and the lack of 


adequate funds to meet these needs, I am 
persuaded a disservice is being rendered to 
the people of our community. Statesmanship 
has as its basic element the fact that we look 
at today’s action in terms of what it will 
mean tomorrow. When we bow to today’s 
pressure for services by draining resources 
set aside for a rainy day, let us do so in full 
recognition that the rainy day will come. 


Obtaining New Bequests 

More well thought out plans and deliber- 
ate actions are needed if social agencies are to 
receive their fair share of bequests. In today’s 
mad scramble for funds, we are in some very 
real competition as far as bequests are con- 
cerned. Thought must be given to this situa- 
tion if we are to get anywhere near our fair 
share of future bequests. In this regard, the 
waters are somewhat muddy between fund 
raising bodies, chests and united funds, and 
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member agencies. | suggest some conferences 
between fund and agency leaders on this 
point. Just what overt action on the part of 
the agency in terms of procuring bequests is 
looked upon by the federated fund raisers as 
consistent with the best financial interests of 
all concerned? What sheuld the ground rules 
be as far as the agency's use of unrestricted 
funds? Some sharp questions needing our 
attention are: 


1. Should an agency carry on an ageressive ¢ ampaign 


among its constituency or in the larger community 
tor bequests? 


2. Does this type of an aggressive campaign harm the 
annual appeal for operational costs? 


While some type of a case can be made 
against use of capital funds tor operational 
costs, let us look for a moment at some sug 
gestions for the use of such funds. There are 
four ways such funds might be used: for 
emergencies, demonstration, staff develop 
ment, training people for the field. 
Kmergencies can mean many things to 
many people. Some definition of emergencies 
We that natural 
catastrophes such as floods, hurricanes, tor- 


1S needed. could agree 
nadoes and the results of such catastrophes 
really are emergencies. While insurance cov 
ers much of such loss, a recent experience 


Rhode Island very 


clearly that often insurance doesn’t replace 


here in demonstrated 
completely the damage that results. If the 
roof is lifted off a building, if the electricity 
and heating system are completely destroyed 
and must be replaced immediately, such an 
emergency might well be financed out of an 
agency’s accumulated capital funds. It is this 
type of an expenditure where capital funds 
are desperately needed and needed promptly. 

The use of capital funds in demonstration 
projects begins to raise a question or two. 
While we could well agree that a three-year 
demonstration of a good remedial reading 
project in a children’s institution has great 
value, we must face the real question of how 
such a project will be financed over the long 
pull after it has clearly demonstrated its 
value. Before capital funds are used for 
demonstration purposes, some serious thought 
should be given to the long range possibility 
of financing such a program. 
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In general, it appears that citizens see 
little excitement in leaving funds to any 
organization for general program use. There 
is more allure and excitement to be found in 
financing a specific undertaking. Possibly, if 
agencies could develop some specific projects 
that are important in the community life, 
they would have a more attractive product 
to sell the individual who is determining how 
he would like his money used after he passes 
on. Either the principal or the income from 
the principal could be used to finance certain 
specific projects of interest to the potential 
donor. In the entire spectrum of human 
needs met by our social agencies, some 
thought and imagination should turn up 
many attractive specific needs for bequests. 
This calls for our most careful attention, if 
we are to receive a fair share of bequests in 
the years ahead. 

There is a good case for the use of an 
agency’s capital funds for staff development. 
To use a substantial sum of money to engage 
a thoroughly competent person to come to an 
agency and spend time reading and analyz- 
ing case records, and consulting with the 
individual workers and the staff as a whole 
can be exceedingly helpful in developing im- 
proved services to the community. To spend 
capital funds for a careful study and review 
of a total agency program and how the pro- 


THE UNRESTRICTED ENDOWMENT 


Howard F. Gustafson 
Executive Director 
Health and Welfare Council 

of Indianapolis and Marion County 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Many soctat agencies have endowments, 
some restricted and others unrestricted. 
In these papers we are not concerned with 
restricted funds. This indicates, I hope, that 
we are gradually getting away from nar- 
row, rigid gifts for support of the ever- 
changing pattern of community needs and 
services. Tragic, or sometimes humorous, 
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gram is keeping pace with rapidly changing 
community needs appears as an additional 
constructive use of capital funds. Here are 
two situations where funds spent once in 
many years are sufficient. There is no annual 
recurrence of such expenditure. 

When we turn attention to use of capital 
funds to train practitioners we quickly find 
two schools of thought. One school holds that 
such costs should be part of the annual oper- 
ating budget. While this point of view is good 
in theory, it does not work well in practice in 
this day and age of minimum operating 
budgets. Considering the extremely difficult 
personnel problems facing social service, it 
seems that some sense can be made out of the 
suggestion that an agency tap its capital 
funds to recruit and train competent practi- 
tioners to carry on its work in the commu- 
nity. Funds spent in this area pay rich divi- 
dends over the years. 

In summary, while it 1s this writer’s posi- 
tion that generally speaking it is not good 
practice for an agency to use capital funds 
for operational needs, such funds should be 
used to meet emergencies, to conduct demon- 
stration projects that have a solid chance of 
being financed after the demonstration pe- 
riod, and, for purposes of staff development, 
agency study and the recruitment and train- 
ing of personnel. 


Mr. Gustafson advises with regard to the unrestricted 


e 


endowment, “Get it—but don’t sit on it.” 


situations can develop from accepting re- 
stricted funds. 


The latest that came to my attention was the humane 
society which in 1935 received some $35,000 in stocks for 
care of animals. Today this gift is worth $750,000 and 
produces far more income than can be spent on dogs and 
cats. During the past few years the agency has gradually 
enlarged its interest to include humans and the board is 
now attempting to change this bequest from serving 
four-legged animals to serving two-legged ones! 
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If restricted gifts are not to be encouraged, 
what about unrestricted ones? Mr. Louis E. 
Weitz has stated the case for agency endow- 
ments in a clear and forceful manner. He 
emphasizes their desirability, but cautions 
that they must be the servant of the agency 
and the community and not the master. I 
agree. 

“Before launching into a more detailed 
analysis of agency endowments, I would like 
to inject into this discussion the idea of the 
community trust. This is not a new idea. It is 
being successfully administered in many 
communities. Both the small and large donor 
join in making long-time gifts for community 
betterment. Local banks usually handle the 
investments and local citizens, appointed by 
the mayor and certain judges for staggered 
terms on the board of trustees, make the 
grants. This arrangement has the advantage 
of combining the resources of many, so that 
the available funds are large enough to 
finance certain new projects properly. An- 
other advantage is flexibility in making grants 
to keep abreast of current needs in the com- 
munity service field. Encouragement of this 
type of endowment holds the best prospect 
for unrestricted gifts in many communities. 

By this statement of strong support for 
community trusts I do not intend to dis- 
count the value of agency endowments, but 
to present a note of caution on their un- 
limited development. I have already stated 
that I believe in unrestricted endowments for 
agencies. I qualify this only in respect to the 
record of their use. They present certain 
dangers which must be avoided: 


1. Even when a grant is designated as an unre- 
stricted endowment, the agency receiving it may 
influence its use in a restricted way. A progressive 
agency, with up-to-date services and purposes, 
can minimize this. 


2. Some agencies tend to look upon their endowment 
with awe—an untouchable fund to invest and see 
the interest roll in, to reinvest and see more interest 
roll in, on and on. This sort of endowment serves 
no useful social purpose, and can actually distort 
the whole objective of the agency. The only solu- 
tion in such cases is a change in agency policy. 
This may come from within the agency itself or 
from others in the community. 
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3. Many agencies with endowments seem to feel that 
they are fully discharging their responsibilities by 
using the interest from endowments to support the 
regular operating budget. Such use of endowment 
funds is probably all right, but it is less than 
imaginative. I believe an agency should stand on 
its own feet and meet the battle of the budget with 
its community each year. If it is doing its job, it 
will receive adequate support from current con- 
tributed funds or similar sources. The only excep- 
tion to this statement is a community which does 
not have a community chest or united fund for 
annual support of local and national services. 

Some long established agencies with inherited 
wealth may tend to exist long after their usefulness 
is over. They carry on in order to be around when 
wills long since drawn are probated. Outside com- 
munity pressures from the planning groups or 
others may be able to correct such situations. 


But what, then, is the real purpose and use 
ofagency endowments? Mr. Weitz mentioned 
three: to meet emergent and unanticipated 
needs; to provide for experimentation and 
demonstration outside the regular budget; 
and to produce additional income. The first 
may have some merit, but such situations 
should not arise very often in a well-managed 
agency. The third, as I have indicated, has 
little to be said for it. The second has value 
and unlimited potential. A few agencies have 
made significant contributions to their field 
through such use of endowment funds, but 
much more can be done. 

Let us look at some of the potentials in 
this category. In addition to financing self- 
studies and demonstrations of new services, 
as mentioned in Mr. Weitz’s paper, the 
agency with imagination and initiative will 
find ways to do research in its area of inter- 
est. In fact, its demonstrations of new serv- 
ices should always include full research docu- 
mentation and evaluation. It can team up 
with similar agencies, foundations and uni- 
versities to conduct action-research on vari- 
ous aspects of professional practice; it can 
join with the community welfare council in 
studies designed to define new methods of 
serving the rapidly growing metropolitan 
area; it can make grants of its own to re- 
searchers engaged in independent study in 
social problems related to agency services; 
and it can make grants for basic theoretical 
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research as related to the field of practice. 
These are a few ways in which agency en- 
dowments can help develop new knowledge 
and new services. 

A progressive agency, with new and im- 
aginative ideas for the use of its endowment 
funds, will find ample community support. In 
fact, it is my impression that community 
leaders tend to be ahead of some agencies and 
some professionals in seeking to apply new 
knowledge to attack community problems. 
Planning bodies are experiencing this shift of 
emphasis. Many are gearing their structure 
to more research and planning on community 
problems, with less emphasis on the agency 
coordination characteristic of the traditional 
councils of social agencies. 

Agencies of the caliber and standing to 
receive endowments should be able to demon- 
strate new approaches in the use of unre- 
stricted funds. By putting such dollars to 
work in a creative fashion, they will encour- 
age the further development of endowment 
funds. 


SYMPOSIUM, PART II: 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
School of Social Work 


Master of Social Work 


A graduate two-year program in preparation for 
casework or group work practice in all fields of 
social work. 


Advanced Curriculum Certificate 


A third year program in administration, casework, 
community organization, group work, research, 
supervision or teaching. Open to experienced social 
workers with a Master's degree in Social Work. 


Doctor of Social Work 


A doctoral program offering the opportunity to 
develop scholarly and professional competence for 
leadership in social work. Open to the experienced 
social worker with a Master of Social Work degree. 
Advanced Curriculum credits applicable. 


Financial grants available 


Address: 
(MISS) MARGARET E. BISHOP 


Director of Admissions 
University of Pennsylvania 
School of Social Work 
2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 





SOCIAL FACTORS 


CONTRIBUTING TO CHARACTER DISORDERS* 


COMMENTS: HOW FOSTER PARENTS CAN HELP THE CHARACTER DISORDERED CHILD 


Mary E. Flanagan 
Children’s Aid Society of 
Montgomery County 

Affiliated with Children’s Aid Society 
of Pennsylvania 


As Dr. Pottax’s paper has pointed out, 
character disorders are one of the major 
forms of maladjustment which plague our 
society. They represent the typical, rather 


* The papers in this symposium were given at an all 
day staff meeting of the Children’s Aid Society of Penn- 
sylvania and its affiliated agencies on January 30, 1958. 
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than the exceptional, in clients who come to 
our agencies. These clients’ poor social ad- 
justment, their impulse-directed activity and 
their markedly defective relationships make 
them the poorest kind of risk for parenthood. 
All of their cumulative inadequacies are 
sharply evident in contrast to the definitive 
pattern of a mature adult: 
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“the ultimate integration of ego-strength—[as] charac- 
terized by the achievement of personal integrity which 
frees the individual’s energies for creative interest and 
for loving, taking care of, and contributing toward the 
growth of his children and others.” 


By the time he is placed, the child of these 
parents has been exposed for varying periods 
to the pathological climate of this parental 
influence. Neglect and deprivation, if not 
overt abuse, both psychological and physical, 
have been the rule. He has frequently also 
been subjected to further social deprivation 
and conflict because his parents’ problems 
and his consequent maladjustment are usu- 
ally acted out in a social behavior and are a 
threat to the more stable citizens of the com- 
munity. 

With this poor psychological equipment 
and social experience, this child now finds 
himself facing a major shock even for a child 
who had had the Zest possible preparation, in 
the way of good parental and social relation- 
ships—he must separate from all the knowns 
of his own family to the totally new of a sub- 
stitute family. His total reality situation is 
changed and his emotional reality is con- 
fused. Somehow, if he is to avoid complete 
annihilation, he has to preserve his own sense 
of identity in all of this and to find a course 
which will enable him to survive until he can 
become less vulnerable. He is leaving a no 
longer safe known and going into a danger- 
ous environment in which he must literally 
hold his breath, waiting to see what is avail- 
able for him, with the hope that help may 
come if he has enough strength to endure 
the rigors of this initial change. If he panics 
he drowns. If he is weak, or rescue is delayed 
too long, he may survive the initial danger 
only to perish later. 

Through foster home placement we hope 
first to change the child’s environment to a 
healthy one with mature, well functioning 
parents. Then we hope to aid the child to 
assimilate the rehabilitative experience this 
new climate can offer him, which will both 
repair the previous damage and provide for 
his continued healthy development. 





‘ Othilda Krug, M.D., “The Dynamic Use of the Ego 
Functions in Casework Practice,” Social Casework, Vol. 
36, No. 10, December 1955, p. 446. 
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There are many problems in this for the 
child. He is trying to straddle two environ- 
ments and is faced with adjusting to doth 
the physical and the psychological reality of 
each. He feels alone, with all the vulnerabil- 
ity of childhood, but has to meet psycho- 
logical demands difficult for even an adult. 
He must find his own way in a strange place, 
where he is alien, even in regard to his name 
and his status as a child without his own 
family. Indeed he feels the placement as an 
abandonment by his own family which, poor 
as it was, was his very own. One latency aged 
girl later described her feeling in this initial 
period as “all turned upside down.” 

How can we begin to help this kind of 
child, who has known only pathological 
adults, who not only neglected and deprived 
him but often used him to feed their own path- 
ology? Primarily we must use the milieu of 
the actual living experience as the basis for un- 
doing of the past and furthering the growth 
process. But this is not enough. The foster 
parents, the child, and the child’s parents 
all need help to make it possible for the 
child to use this new kind of world construc- 
tively. Otherwise he will use it and the people 
in it to perpetuate the old patterns and to 
prove that he is as he was before—unwanted 
and unloved—and that he is therefore justi- 
fied in retaliating in kind against everyone 
with irresponsible asocial and growth in- 
hibiting behavior. This feeling was very 
succinctly expressed by an eight-year-old 
boy, who vehemently declared, “I hate the 
whole world and everybody in it, because 
everybody hates me.” 


Child’s Reaction to Placement 


Dr. Pollak’s paper inquires about the 
therapeutic quality of the environment in 
which the child is to be placed and the par- 
ental models in this, models which may best 
serve for corrective rebuilding of the child’s 
character structure. This can be observed in 
the child’s reaction to the placement; in 
what he feels, what he looks for and what he 
actually does with the therapeutic situation 
as provided. From this, it is hoped, we can 
arrive at some further conclusion about the 
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potential positive in the experience. Only 
then can repair and development proceed. 


Foster Parents’ Characteristics 


The qualities we seek for such foster 
parents are implied in our description of the 
child’s needs. They must feel toward a child 
as if he were their own, yet always remember 
that he is not, and that therefore he has a 
right to his own family ties. They must “give 
him room” and help him to sort out his 
positive and negative feelings toward his 
family and to permit him to hold on to what 
is constructive for him in the foster home. 
While doing this they must be able to under- 
stand his acting out of previous negative ex- 
periences and his at times insatiable de- 
mands, in terms of his needs. They must be 
able to face his negative reaction as they put 
in necessary limits, so that he may be pro- 
tected from further damage. All of this in- 
volves living with his daily changes from 
bewildering rushes of affection to angry with- 
drawal, to belligerent verbal and sometimes 
physical attack. The nature and timing of 
limits must be determined by the child’s 
needs and his ability to tolerate them. At the 
same time the foster parent has to meet the 
daily ‘‘normal”’ needs of children, in relation 
to such things as food tastes, clothing prefer- 
ences, competition with siblings, and school 
adjustment, all of which are exaggerated in 
these children. This takes parents who have 
a large reserve of maturity. 


A Case Illustration 

Joe Warren, seven years old, came from 
a classic example of a character disorder 
parental home. His mother’s family was 
broken up early in life by her mother’s long 
chronic illness and death and by her father’s 
later deterioration. Several of Mrs. Warren’s 
siblings were known to social agencies be- 
cause of marital problems, neglect and finan- 
cial dependency. She was married early to an 
immature, irresponsible husband, who re- 
sorted to alcoholism and deserted under 
pressure. Relatives unsuccessfully tried to 
provide occasional financial and emotional 
help, but the deterioration continued with 
the father’s final desertion, subsequent pro- 
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miscuity by the mother, and acute financial 
distress. 

In her last month of pregnancy Mrs. 
Warren was forced to seek placement for 
Joe, the oldest of three children, because of 
his delinquent activity, running away, steal- 
ing, truancy and aggressive behavior toward 
her and his siblings. Joe was of apparently 
better than average intellectual ability and 
had done well in first and second grade. He 
was personable, a sturdy looking “typical 
boy,” but he had a calculating “sharp” look 
of the typical shrewd street gamin, as he 
sized up the situation on the first introduc- 
tion. His verbal bravado was belied by his 
shaking hands and his overemphasized ex- 
pression of his own adequacy. At the same 
time he expressed anger and helplessness at 
what was happening to him and heatedly 
implied by denial, that he felt it was the re- 
sult of his being unloved or undesired by his 
own parents. 

Throughout the first four months of placement Joe 
alternately tried to seduce the foster parents and to lash 
out in violent aggressive rejection of their efforts to 
help him. Finally, because they could not meet the 
combined needs of Joe and of their own nine-year-old 
son, they had to ask to have Joe moved. This revived 
all of the original trauma of placement plus this current 
rejection from the first foster home. 

In the second foster home, Joe did not bother to go 
through any initial attempt at conformity. He just “let 
them have it” with all the fury and ingenuity of a smart 
seven-and-one-half-year-old. He accepted no routine 
without endless argument, and constantly compared the 
foster mother to his now idealized version of both his 
own mother and his first foster mother. As the worker I 
was, of course, responsible for the whole miserable busi- 
ness in his eyes and, as things began to improve he 
wished me to disappear from the scene. I was associated 
with failure in the previous foster home and might put 
him in jeopardy here also. He didn’t want me “coming 
around and telling things.” He sought to evade limits 
and to play off foster parents against worker against own 
mother. He continued to idealize and to excuse his 
mother, although he could barely remain with her alone 
during visits for more than a few minutes, without leav- 
ing to check on my whereabouts in the office. 


I think that Joe’s ability to survive in his 
own home, through the first foster home and 
now, has been because of remnants of “‘value 
islands’”*’—small areas of positive relation- 


8 [bid., pp. 202, 203. 
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ships surviving from the past, and obtained 
from parents or parent substitutes. 
These served as a foundation for building 
current relationships and gave him some 
comfort in times of stress. 


own 


Abruptly at times, and in a manner that asked con- 
firmation, he would tell the foster parents and me of 
people who ad liked him, mentioning the ability he had 
demonstrated in school and in other situations to please 
such people. He was also able to carry over positives 
from the first foster home and this, plus past good ex- 
perience, seemed to help him to accept the positive in 
the current foster parents, even while he was rebelling 
against the limits they placed on his behavior. Now, 
after six months, he is gradually relaxing. His negative 
outbursts are less frequent and less prolonged and the 
positive is being extended. He can tolerate visits with 
his own mother with less fear in anticipation, less 
violent restlessness in the visit. He can discuss his feel- 


alls his 


first name. There is 


ings about his own family. He often slips.and ¢ 
own mother by his foster mother’s 
still much to be done. 


The foster parents, to whom this was a new 
experience, were puzzled and bewildered by 
the violent rebuff to their affection. In their 
late twenties, they were intellectually so- 
phisticated people, but somewhat skeptical 
as I anticipated with them what the course 
They had difficulty 


that kids think about all those 


of placement would be. 
in believing “ 


things.” But they were willing to try because 





they genuinely liked children and had haq 
much actual contact with them although 
they, as yet, had none of their own. Theis 
reservoir of maturity enabled them to give 
and give, with little return except their own 
creative investment in what they were doing. 
They were able also to hold firm, when tistes. 
sary, and to face Joe’s negative reaction to 
this. After one particularly stormy period 
Mr. White could remark as he looked at Joe 
sleeping, “After all, he is such a little kid.” 
The foster parents enter wholeheartedly into 
many parent-child activities that real good 
parents often avoid, because of the chores 
involved: PTA meetings, school plays, 
Sunday school; they taught Joe to enjoy the 
give-and-take of sports and play with other 
children as well as to have a part with both 
mother and father in creative activities about 
the home. In short, they are good parents to 
Joe, while accepting his right to what he can 
find positive in his relationship to his own 
parents. In this they are 
parenthood “loving, taking care of, and 
contributing toward the growth of .. 
others,” in the fullest sense of the given 
definition of an 
parents, the child of character 


parents can be helped. 


; 
sna ring their 


adult. With such foster 
disordered 


COMMENTS: THE CASEWORKER AND THE CHARACTER DISORDERED CLIENT 


A. Ferdinand Bonan, M.D. 
Consulting Psychiatrist 
Children’s Aid Society of Pennsylvania 
Tue rer character disorder is frequently 
used to describe our clients. These troubled 
people are increasing in number and present 
such knotty prob blems that the social worker 
has to have the help of the psychiatrist in 
understanding their personality problems. 
And not surprisingly social workers and psy- 
chiatrists alike turn to the social scientist, 
generally the sociologist, to examine the cul- 
tural influences on the development of char- 
acter disorders. 

A change has come about in the clinical 
picture of the neuroses. A change has also 


come about since Fenichel in our understand- 
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ing of the neuroses. Whereas formerly signs 
and symptoms of the neurosis were seen as 


foreign to 


the personality of the troubled 
person, they are now viewed as part and 
r devel lopment. Obses- 
sive, compulsive and | el 
prone to obsessive 
in further r 


parcel of the characte 
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tom complex—frequently an admixture of 
anxiety, guilt, depression—is painful to the 
ego. In “true” character disorders, this triad 
does not appear. The neurotic anxiety is ab- 
sorbed by the defenses into “ways of be- 
havior” that constitute the total personality. 
The character disordered do not, therefore, 
have any neurotic symptoms because they do 
not see their ways of behaving as foreign, 
distasteful or painful. They see little per- 
sonal involvement although they create mis- 
ery for themselves and others. It is this very 
situation that makes it so difficult for the 
social worker. The neurotic is likely to accept 
responsibility for whatever difficulties he and 
his family have. He can be helped by case- 
work or referred for psychotherapy. The 
character disordered client ends up acting 
out his conflicts with the worker, agency, 
family or society. It is important, however, 
to remember that character disorders are of 
all types and the anxiety that exists is deep 
in the unconscious but can rise to a level of 
awareness and produce a neurosis. 

Dr. Pollak speaks of character disorders in 
children. The use of this term here is ques- 
tionable, however, because the character 
structure of children is not completely formed 
or matured as it is in adults. In the child, it 
is ever in a state of growth and development 
and can be modified in any succeeding devel- 
opmental stage. For example, the latency 
child may seem to have a passive aggressive 
character structure, but in adolescence his 
character structure may be hysterical and 
the diagnosis might be neurosis. It is perhaps 
for this reason that the term “personality 
disorder” is preferred for children. 

Dr. Pollak has traced quite clearly the 
forces in our society that have given impetus 
to the development of the character disor- 
ders, how we have forged ahead by our 
rebellious nature, but only with the evolve- 
ment of the counter-balances of compromise 
and permissiveness. The effect on a family is 
momentous. It seems to me we are living in a 
transitional age. Parents today have not 
been prepared for parenthood. Their parents 
had it relatively easy. They, as well as their 
children, knew just what they should do and 
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what was expected of them. Their social 
roles were clear cut. Today, parents are con- 
fused. Technology has made great advances. 
That women perform jobs that men used to 
do is but one illustration that social roles are 
in reverse. The ego is bombarded with these 
external pressures. The super-ego, a part of 
the ego, will therefore be faulty, whether it 
be “fatherly” or “motherly.” Social pres- 
sures only reinforce man’s basic—that 1s, 
instinctually derived —inferiorities. In an at 

tempt to understand himself, man will look 
outward, not inward, for the answers. He 
will attempt to externalize his conflict rather 
than internalize it. He will pretend to pro- 
ject. 

Notwithstanding the difficulties enumer 
ated above, the social worker is nevertheless 
in a unique position to help the character 
disordered. She has a good view of these 
people in action. What frequently happens in 
these cases, however, is that at intake the 
social aspect of the difficulties seems so 
urgent that by the time the personal aspect 
comes into view a switch has occurred—the 
worker is no longer objective but has become 
involved, while the client still feels “blame- 
less” and without responsibility. Such ma- 
neuvering by the character disordered client 
is well known to all of us. When the worker is 
aware at the very beginning of these and 
other manipulations, the character disor- 
dered will feel not only sympathy but also 
understanding and then will give up these 
defenses and substitute others for them. 
Only with this first dent in the armor can 
standard casework or therapy be utilized. 

The social worker must understand these 
people dynamically. They are characterized 
by a dovetailing of intrapsychic conflicts 
with extra psychic, that is, social forces, 
psychopathology with sociopathology, rather 
than simply a relationship between personal 
conflicts and reality frustrations. Dr. Pollak 
has made a good beginning. The disciplines 
concerned with this area of work must com- 
bine their talents and efforts in an all-out 
attack on this most complex psycho-socio- 
pathological phenomenon — the character 
disorder. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


From time to time, magazine, radio and 


television writers ask child welfare agencies 
for assistance in preparing articles 
highlighting important segments of aes 
programs. Such opportunities are v 
deed, and it has been the ai cy of the 
League and its members to extend the fullest 
cooperation and assistance to writers. 

The advantages of good interpretative 
articles and ee ams are obvious. The very 
e reached, however, makes 

lar concern if the article 


size of the audiet 

it a matter of vaieee 

or program should contain misconceptions, 

perpetuate myths, or in any other way deal 

inaccurately with the material presented. 

In recent weeks, several agencies have 
} 


called the League’s attention to network 
television programs dealing with such im- 
portant and se itive subjects as adoption 
and treatment of disturbed children. In their 


opinion these programs were far less effec tive 


} 
me rr + 
na, 1n some 


than they might have been a 
instances, very confusing and inaccurate. 
The feeling was that we missed an opportu- 
nity to interpret the role of the professional 
social worker. 

The League shares these views. In two 
instances, the League staff was consulted 
about the material to be presented too close 
to broadcast time to do ee to correc 
it. After broadcast, the League rece 
complaining about the programs 
cooperating agencies indicated they were 
disappointed with the end pro 
out that in the pleasure of having t 
services dramatized, thev had closed their 
eyes to many script shortcomings. In one 
instance 
hadn’t fully realized how a script would play, 
failing to visualize the action accompanying 
the dialogue. 

For many yea 
members, as well as the national magazines 
and networks, the services of its staff in 
working with writers and producers at the 
inception of a project to assure the most 
accurate and effective handling of sensitive 


material. 
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This service is important both for the child 
welfare field we serve and for the public 
which is often swayed by a widely viewed 
program. It is one way to avoid these pitfalls, 

League staff has had substantial experi. 
ence in working with magazine and news. 
paper writers. It can urge such use of mate. 
rial as eens to the highest current child 
welfare standards. It has had experience in 
script reading so Saas it can visualize action, 
Knowing the needs of media and the do’s and 
don’ts of its own fie eld, it can suggest alter. 
nate situations in a dramatic show, so that 
the script may more vip reflect desirable 
child welfare practices without impairment 
of its dramatic content. 

In light of the recent experiences, the 
League would like to renew the offer of help 
to its members, and Lin form rm those not familiar 
with this bas service that we stand ready 
to help. 

The League can do this only if it is con- 
sulted early sie It is ‘imate ImMpos- 

1 


} 
Pc in an rt 


anges 1n an article or 


ore is Bel ais. A tt anc? a hase 

script after the writer has submitted his 
+ - + tHe a 77 ¢. ~\y a " 

drait and obtained approval from an indl- 


vidual agency. Matic r suggestions atter that 
stage are interpreted as differences of opit 110Nn 


3440717 ann it nam he "Tk 
League and its members. The 
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but also lost opportunities to achieve good 
sca cdtiesioieates ti 

Once lost, these opportunities rarely re- 
turn. We can hold on to manv more, how- 
ever, if agencies w vail themselves of the 
League’s eapemnnes and consult with the 
appropri ate met mbers of its staff at the onset 

I 
of such projects. 
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TEAMWORK IN A RESIDENCE FOR ADOLESCENT GIRLS 


Sara E. Maloney 
Social Group Worker 
Elizabeth B. Noyes 
Executive Director 


Youth Sureau and Magnolia Hall 


Cleveland, Ohio 


For SOME time, Youth Bureau caseworkers 
had been concerned because of the lack of 
appropriate placement resources for adoles- 
cent girls who must move away from home. 
Large institutions could not provide the in- 
dividual attention and flexible program so 
necessary for girls of this age, and many of 
the girls were too old or too non-conforming 
to adjust within traditional institutional set- 
tings. The only available group residence was 
limited to Catholic girls. The personal rela- 
tionships in foster homes required too much 
from these girls. Unwilling relatives were 
sometimes persuaded to take them into their 
homes, and unsupervised rooming houses 
became the haven for a few in desperate 
circumstances. 

In October 1955, the Youth Bureau estab- 
lished a small group residence called Mag- 
nolia Hall. Local social welfare planning 
bodies had verified the urgent need, and 
determined that the Youth Bureau, as the 
community-wide casework agency for ado- 
lescent boys and girls, was the logical agency 
to develop this new facility. Exploration of 
the type and size of building which would 
best meet the local situation resulted in the 
purchase of an old mansion, a ten bedroom 
house which provides adequately for twelve 
girls and resident staff. A homelike quality 
has been maintained through attractive, 
carefully selected furnishings and preserva- 
tion of the interior plan of the original house. 
Magnolia Hall is located in a residential 
neighborhood, easily accessible to schools, 
churches, recreation centers and public trans- 
portation. The age range of the girls is fourteen 
to eighteen years. All attend public school. 
The group is nonsectarian and interracial. 

The purpose of the residence is to provide 
a practical, organized group living experience 
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How an agency provided a small, structured group 
living experience for adolescent girls, in a community 
which lacked such a resource, and the role of team- 
work in making this facility effective. 


with understanding adults; just enough in 
personal relationships, not as close as in a 
foster home or as diluted as in a large institu- 
tion; several adults upon whom to make de- 
mands and with whom to lodge immediate 
problems; protection from interference of 
parents and from being a pawn in conflict 
between parents; inconspicuousness in a 
group. Individual attention and, at the same 
time, help through group participation in a 
group large enough to tolerate particular 
individual behavior are an integral part of 
the program. Comfort and security result 
from reasonable controls placed on behavior. 
There is opportunity to catch up to other 
adolescents in a non-pressured setting, and 
the group is one in which associations of two 
or three can be encouraged. The goal for 
each girl is to help her achieve the ability to 
form meaningful, positive relationships with 
peers and adults, and to move into the com- 
munity as a happier, better adjusted person. 


Functions of Staff 


Careful planning, and some trial and error 
during the early months of operation, deter- 
mined the resident staff which could best 
serve the group. The agency has strong con- 
viction that it is essential to have both a man 
and a woman. A couple has been employed; 
the wife is the house director and the hus- 
band works elsewhere. The house director 
has full responsibility for house management, 
supervision of the girls, and cooperative rela- 
tionships with the professional staff of the 
agency. The husband’s responsibilities at 
home are primarily the care of the yard and 
small repair jobs such as most men do in 
their own homes. However, far more impor- 
tant than these specific tasks is the support 
he gives his wife in her role as administrator. 
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A “relief”? house director, who does not live 
in, has full-time hours which coincide with 
the house director’s time off. A cook lives in. 
She plans the menus, does the buying and 
cooking, and because of her particular inter- 
est and proficiency, also does the household 
mending and helps the girls with clothing 
alterations. Day help is employed once a 
week to clean the first floor rooms, stairs and 
halls. The girls take care of their own bed- 
rooms and bathrooms, help on Saturday 
mornings with general housework, and do 
their personal laundry and ironing. They also 
wait on table and wash the dishes. 

Each girl who comes to live at Magnolia 
Hall decides to do so as a result of planning 
with her caseworker. The home then _ be- 
comes for the girl a neutral place to live 
while she is being helped through the case- 
work relationship to experience a more nor- 
mal adolescent growth process. Of primary 
importance is the fact that the response of 
each girl to other people in this small group 
environment becomes the material upon 
which casework help is built, and out of 
which new learning for the youngster is made 
possible. For, in a sense, this educational 
environment is structured so that the young 
resident can learn how to manage relation- 
ships with peers and adults in a way that 
contributes to the wholesome development 
of every girl in the group. 

To help these girls achieve the general goal 
of learning how to negotiate meaningful, 
positive relationships, there must be con- 
tinuous, careful planning. This planning is 
done in large part by members of the Youth 
Bureau staff who are related to Magnolia 
Hall by virtue of administrative duties or 
direct work with the girls. Although this 
staff group feels the team-like quality of 
working together to make the home a sound 
treatment setting, the group is not a team in 
the multi-discipline sense in which this term 
is usually employed, for the members are all 
social workers. 

The Magnolia staff works together tack- 
ling problems as they arise within the resi- 
dence. Through the guidance and support 
they give to one another, help to the girls is 
strengthened. 
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The Role of Casework 
The girl in placement at Magnolia Hall 


turns to her caseworker for assistance jp 
working out her personal problems regarding 
her feelings about school, family, or inter. 
personal relationships. In addition, the case. 
worker is the bridge to the girls’ past, the pres- 
ent and the future; she helps her plan voca- 
tional goals,employment, return tothe family, 
independent living or marriage. The case- 
worker’s strength allows the girl to work 
through unresolved feelings. The problems 
of these girls are not different from those of 
many other clients, save that it has been 
necessary to remove them from their homes 
in order to progress. The role of the case- 
worker, then, differs not in the problems 
presented, but in the fact that placement and 
its successful termination is an additional 
responsibility of caseworker and client. The 
immediate supervisor, the director of case- 
work, and the agency’s psychiatric consult- 
ant assist the caseworker, as in all other 
agency cases. 

A unique position in the team is that of 
coordinator. This position developed through 
trying various plans to integrate casework 
treatment with the total living environment. 
Increasing evidence revealed that the key to 
maximum help to the girls was the clarity 
with which the workers performed their roles 
and functions. It was found that the most 
effective communication from the casework- 
ers to the house director and vice versa could 
be achieved through a person who was not 
involved in direct work with the girls. The 
coordinator assures the house staff of direc- 
tion and support through supervision and 
and interprets the 
function of the caseworker and the goals for 


on-the-job training, 
each girl to them. The coordinator and the 
Youth Bureau executive work together on 
total management plans for the home, in- 
cluding employment of personnel, finances, 
and major changes in the living environ- 
ment. In carrying out these functions, both 
become well known to the girls. 

The group worker’s activities are guided 
by the cumulative knowledge of the coordi- 
nator with whom she discusses her observa- 
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tions of interpersonal relationships within 
the group and the meaning these have tor 
individual treatment. Casework and group 
work recording are essential for communica- 
tion. The recording of the group worker 
covers each session, briefly describing first 
the activities of the group as a whole and 
secondly each girl and her interpersonal rela- 
tionships within the group. This latter part 1s 
fled with the current case record of the girl 
and is thus made available to the caseworker. 


Goals in Providing Group Work 

The objectives of the agency in providing 
part-time group work service as part of the 
treatment scheme for helping the girls include: 


structuring the group experience so that casework treat- 
ment goals for each individual will be enhanced through 
the group experience; 

working to effect peer group relationships so they give 
support to the girls in the larger community of school, 
church and part-time employment; 

deliberately attempting to effect the interaction be 
tween the members so that living interdependently will 
contain a minimum of stress for youngsters whose lives 
have constituted a series of broken family relationships. 
(This necessitates the provision of corrective experi 
ences which help the girls learn a new kind of inter 
personal interaction, of a positive and constructive 
nature.); 

providing opportunities for the girls to make decisions 
about group activities in a situation where many deci- 
sions regarding their welfare must be imposed upon 
them; 

giving the group a sense of well-being through the en- 
joyment of pleasurable experiences in seeing new places, 
learning new skills and playing together; 

building together a group image in which the members 
can feel pride rather than stigma, and where the group 
climate is of the quality to facilitate the improvement 
of the self-image of each girl; 

providing opportunities for each girl to exercise self- 
determination through freedom to decide in what group 
programs she will participate; 

planning for girls to learn more about their community, 
so that when they leave the residence they know how 
and where to take advantage of the many wholesome 
opportunities that are provided. 


In working toward the achievement. of 


these goals, the group worker uses such 
media as trips in the agency automobile to 
community recreation areas, Museums, Com- 


munity events and concerts; visits to the 
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former neighborhoods of individual girls; pic- 
nics, swimming and skating outings with boy 
friends; a choice of individual craft projects 
that have carry-over value for the girl when 
she leaves the residence; individual and 
group conversations which the worker or the 
girls initiate; and use of the tape recorder to 
build spontaneous skits and talent shows. 
The worker suggests activities when ideas are 
slow in coming trom the girls, or when there 
needs to be a shift in emphasis in order that 
greater variety or new learning may result. 
The girls see the role of the worker as that of 
answering the normal teenage cry of “Let’s 
go! Let’s do!” Because the group worker is a 
member of the staff team, she knows the 
total diagnostic picture and treatment goals 
for each girl, and the particular problems 
that are currently receiving consideration in 
the casework interviews. How she integrates 
this knowledge in her work with the residents 
is illustrated by an “off-the-cuff” conversa- 
tion held with one girl during a group skating 


5 


activity. 


Nineteen-year-old Marie will be leaving Magnolia 
Hall after she graduates from high school in June. She 
is facing independent living and complete self support 
for the first time in her life. This past year she has been 
working after school and on Saturdays as a stenographer 
in the record room in a large hospital. Marie, who is of 
Russian background, came to this country when she was 
thirteen after a long period in refugee camps. Her 
emigration to America was delayed because she was a 
handicapped child. At six she was hospitalized with 
advanced tuberculosis of lung and hip, and was on strict 
bed rest for five years. Two surgeries with excellent 
medical results corrected some of the destruction of her 
hip but left it rigid. She wore special shoes with a lift 
and walked with a decided limp. At seventeen, after two 
years of consideration and preparation, she underwent 
elective surgery to shorten her “‘good”’ leg and eliminate 
the necessity for an elevated shoe. Her first pair of shoes 
with slender heels was a real thrill. 


Despite the trauma evident in her back- 
ground, Marie has survived with amazing 
emotional strength. She possesses a good 
sense of humor, is good-natured, and is well 
liked when she allows a relationship to de- 
velop. Her long dependency on the agency 
and her experience of losing people of impor- 
tance to her have resulted in her forming 
very tentative relationships. She maintains 
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a philosophy of minimum expectancy where 
her own achievements or possibilities are 
concerned, yet she is somewhat determined 
and will pursue a goal, once she has made up 
her mind to it. Present casework with her is 
directed toward helping her gain a greater 
sense of her own worth and move toward 


more independent living. 


Example of Group Worker's Contact 


The following excerpt is taken from one of 
the group worker’s records. A few 
prior to this event, a case summary of work 
with Marie had been the subject for discus- 
sion in the Magnolia Plans 
Marie to leave the residence were discussed. 
The team thinking about this important life 
event for Marie 
upon which the group worker could draw in 
this “unplanned conference.” 

I had a conference with Marie 
at the skating rink. She had gotten skates and put them 


weeks 


meeting. for 


yrovided the background 


while we sat together 


on with my encouragement, but was too unsure of her- 
self to get out on the rink even with the help of Jane 
and her boy friend Frank. What was really bothering 
Marie came out when she said she was thinking of mov- 
ing from Magnolia Hall. 
had been wrong with You 
I accepted this, reply 
was nineteen, would be gradi 


She explained that everythin 
th Bureau and with the ho: 


ring that I wasn’t 


ia 


7 


surprised; she 


st 
1ating from high school 1 
June, and I knew she needed to be planning on cores g 
From this, Marie re- 
deal of feeling about Youth Bureau 


Magnolia Hall. She was very hostile : 


Magnolia and living elsewhere. 
leased a great 
and, realizing 
countering her hostility and trying to bring 11 
and fact was not going to help, I listened to her 
Marie 


} a 1 
nlv didn’t ¢ + ¢} 
niv didn t trust tne 





tively. The substance of this tirade was that 
and she certai 
at Youth Bureau. 


connection with the 


never trusted adults, 
It was as though I had no 
alth 


adults 


agencv, 





Bac : a i 
her feeling was indirectly toward 


that Youth Bureau had ruined Amy’s 


been her former roommate 





away several m mnths before. ] obser 





life was ru 
was ead younger. 
The fact that Marie w 


skate in the aisle near 


some evidence she was mo 
trusting herself, to a slight extent, to manage 
on her own. However, strong felines of per- 
sonal inadequacy and the need be de- 
pendent were revealed by her lack of t 


the adults helping her plan for the impending 
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nou igh of course, a lot of 





rust of 





move. Since the worker knew these plans for 
Marie, she could support her in her state. 
ment about moving, on the basis of real fae. 
tors of age and school rather than on the 
alleged inadequacies of the agency. Marie’s 
fear of this step was dramatically evident jp 
her display of hostility. That her feelings 
about adults had been recently heightened 
was substantiated when she centered her 
present hostility toward the agency and the 
home in two specific events. 
Marie told me about Nancy loc 

house and calling her a “bitch.” She med none of the 
house staff had helped her in this situation. The second 
occurrence was a physical attack on her by Cynthia, 
Marie indicated that neither the assistant house director 
nor the house director came to see if she was all right 
after Cynthia had tried to choke her. Both of these 
stories were ones I had discussed with Marie in the com. 
pany of her particular house friends shortly after each 
event occurred. I briefly outlined the facts of the activi. 
ties of the house staff during these episodes. 


: her out of the 


The group worker knew the full details of 


these incidents from the coordinator, the 
house director and the girls. She also knew 
that Marie is unusually afraid of physical 
d short 
recognized Marie was 
conveniently weighting those aspects of the 


ighting due to her slight handicap an 
stature. The worker 
facts which substantiated her argument that 
Youth Bureau adults couldn’t be trusted. 
was to be 


supporting 


Ty) SiR cea, a NR ee 
The worker’s role in this case 


Marie, while 


Sympathetic witha 
= 


the Stalt. 


In trying 










ack of trust, I 


be trusting 
as. Marie replied 


his was a version 


the convercatior 
tne conversatic 


so I turned 

Because of the focus in this agency, it 1s 
not appropriate for the group worker to be- 
come involved in Marie’s feelings of F personal 
v, her verbalized non-trust of mean- 
ingful adults in her life, or her plans for leav- 


ing the residence. The important component 


inadequacy 
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in this team arrangement is in knowing what 
not to touch in either individual or group 
conversations with the girls. The material 
from this contact with Marie was a clue to 
her caseworker as to the nature and intensity 
of the anxiety Marie was feeling about the 
impending change in her life. It was essential 
that the group worker not allow too much of 
the anxiety to become diluted. Marie needed 
to experience sufficient discomfort in order to 
bring her feelings and fears to her caseworker. 

Individualization to meet the particular 
needs of each resident occurs on two levels: 
first, through the casework relationship, and 
second, through the concern and attention 
each girl receives from the house staff and the 
group worker. The group worker capitalizes 
on interactions of the residents during pro- 
gram planning and during resultant activi- 
ties. For example, the tape recorder is a good 
device for teaching girls how to encourage 
each other’s efforts, to look for the good in a 
performance, and express pleasure over an 
improved effort. Through brief individual 
contacts within the home and through con- 
tacts with the group, the worker endeavors 
to build a friendly relationship with each girl 
in the residence, but not to the extent that 
this could thwart the group interrelation- 
ships or the casework relationship. The con- 
stant objective is that group living and group 
activities will further individual treatment 
goals. Of equal concern is the provision of a 
group structure that will foster healthy group 
processes. 

Certain principles are emerging which are 
basic to the implementation of the purpose of 
this residence: 

Mutual respect for the unique contribution of each 
team member is highly important. 

Ease and clarity of communication is basic to the 
success of the service. This includes recording, the daily 
log of the house director, telephone clearance by the 
group worker and the house director before meeting 
with the girls and conferences with the girls. 

Group deliberations are essential in matters of ad- 
mission, discharge, treatment progress and house rules. 
For example, present thinking indicates the wisdom of a 
homogeneous group composition with regard to degree 
and kind of emotional disturbance, age, school grade 


and cultural background. The decision to remove a girl 
requires rethinking of the meaning of her behavior, and 
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why it is intolerable. With staff consistency in handling 
negative feelings of the other girls and with change in 
controls for this girl, she may be able to remain in the 
home with benefit and without damage to the group. 
Staff discussion may reveal that this girl cannot benefit 
from treatment in this setting. Room assignment and 
room location within the house needs staff considera- 
tion, for such decisions usually cannot and should not be 
made by the girls. 


Treatment possibilities for adolescents are 
greatly increased when the casework service 
of an agency can be extended to include an 
agency created and operated placement set- 
ting. As the three-year demonstration period 
is drawing to a close, the community has 
publicly recognized the value of this resource 
and has asked that it become a permanent 
service. 

“There’s no place like home when things are going 
right, but Magnolia’s a pretty good place to live when 
they aren’t, and in my two homes things are wrong most 
of the time.” So said Nancy, as she and her Magnolia 


Hall housemates exchanged views around the snack jar. 


The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


St. Louis 5, Missouri 
a 


A two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 
professional degree. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 
A professional graduate two-year curriculum, 


largely generic. Supervised field practice is 
available in both public and private child wel- 
fare agencies. 


Scholarships or training grants usually avail- 
able for the qualified applicant. 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional degree based on a research 


concentration. 
+ 


Early inquiry and application is advised. 
For information, write to The Dean. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


To the Editor: 


The present shortage of qualified social 


2 1 
equires both long and short term 


workers r 


measures for dealing with the problem. 


Following is a my remarks on 


this subject wale at thee annual caidas of 
the Federation of Protestant Welfare Agen- 
cies on February 1958, which you indi- 
ed in. 
United States 
schools of social work has increased steadi ily 
over the past three vears. We are 1 
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1/0 students of the greatest 
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4 , } 1 
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the physical sciences. 
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as of October 1, 1al work students 
who were enrolled in the 195 spring semes- 


: x I : ‘s 
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ter. The publishing this study 








except for median salaries: 

Median Salary 

Men Women 
With a Master's degree....... $4,715 | 34,565 
Wit Ma: egr 4,195 3,905 
These are nationwide figures for students 
just out of school, and so indicate progress 

The immediate problem is the current 

shortage of staff. The only quick answer is 
for the agency to close intake. This is n 
solution, and is n v wrong as long as 
whether public or voluntary, have such a 
serious obligation that thev must make every 
possible effort to find wavs to meet the crisis 
resulting from the shortage of fully qualified 


social WOrkK personnel. 
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An agency is not really contributing to the 
well-being of the community 


provides are not effective. For example, 
placing children in need of toster homes is no 


real service if a substantial portion of the 
ae selected turn out to be failures. Such 


1 
an erie! 1ce may De more damaging to 


] 1] 
ren than no placement at all. 


Ways of Meeting Staff Shortage 

An agency may seem to face a dilemma in 
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productive to plan the most effective use of top candi- 
dates, and to modify the curriculum in schools of social 
work to compensate for the weaknesses of the others. 
Acencies must then accept the fact that not all grad- 
vates are going to be “tops” and must accept these 
realities in planning and organizing their work. 

Reduce supervision for experienced and mature staff 
as they demonstrate capacity to make their own de- 
cisions, and substitute consultation instead. 

Reemploy women social workers who left the field to 
raise families. More flexible work hours could be de- 
veloped to permit use of qualified women who are un- 
available for full-time positions on the normal schedule. 
Women who cannot work full-time but can work on a 
part-time schedule might also be used. 

Staff development can be an effective tool, 
but it is not a substitute for professional 
training. This distinction must be kept clear. 
Schools cannot do this job, but they can help 
the agencies. Professional education started 
in agency staff programs, and it was because 
of a desire for broader-based education that 
professional education moved outside the 
agency. But the agency cannot be relieved 
of responsibility for staff development. 

Make greater effort to increase the number 
of professionally trained staff by developing 
more work-study more 
agency funds for helping to finance educa- 


programs, using 
tion, scouting for talent among clerical and 
summer camp employees who might have 
the interest and capacity to become social 
workers; and tapping the great number of 
youngsters in our churches and Sunday 
schools, many of whom have natural motiva- 
tions for social work. 


Long Range Programs 


Join community recruitment efforts to im- 
prove the total supply—quality as well as 
quantity of professionally prepared person- 
nel. This is a long range objective, which has 
important short range benefits, in which 
agencies have a special responsibility to: 

Help double the enrollment in schools of social work 
by helping to recruit for social work a fair share of the 
top 150,000 high school students who do not now enter 
college for lack of funds. 

Bring back into employment as many of the “‘inter- 
(Cleveland 


has located some 284 such poten- 


rupted” career women as 
Cuyahoga County 


possible. 


* School-Agency Responsibility in Extending Profes- 
sional Education, Council on Social Work Education. 
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tials. One-third of these indicate an interest in present 
or future employment. Thirty-three said they were 
available for immediate employment in regular and/or 
temporary part-time social work.) 

Develop more paid summer work experience for col- 
lege students to give them a more personal knowledge 
of social work. 


Help to make our profession as effective, attractive, 
stimulating and challenging as possible. We must allow 
discretion and choice to workers if we want to develop 
a profession. 

Finally, we can insist that social work 
educators work more closely with the agen- 
cies in finding ways to meet the current situa- 
tion and in developing a long range plan for 
solving it. 

Ernest F. Wirre 
Director, Council on Soctal Work Education 
New York, N. Y. 
a 
Reprinted from CHILD WELFARE 

Because of requests for material on this 
subject, reprints of “Breaking the Barriers 
of Confidentiality,” by Victor Weingarten, 
have been made available. The article, which 
appeared in the April issue of Cuttp WELFARE, 
sells for fifteen cents and can be ordered 
from the League. 
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JINIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
Graduate School of Social Work 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 


Leading to the Master of Social Work and 
to the Doctor of Social Work Degrees 


Master of Social Work (M.S.W.)—A two- 
year full-time program or a Work-Study 
sequence. Basic social work education with 
particular attention to a specific practice 


area of the student’s choice. 


Advanced Program—A third year of ad- 
vanced study in the area of the student’s 
choice. A Dean’s certificate and/or credit 
toward the doctorate is earned. 


Doctor of Social Work (D.S.W.)—A fourth 
year emphasizing teaching, research, or ad- 
ministration. 


Student Aid—Related to student’s needs and 
potentialities. Available in all programs in- 
cluding special U. S. Public Health stipends 
for students in the Advanced and Doctoral 
Programs in Psychiatric Social Work and in 
Community Organization in the Mental 


Health Field. 











MEETING NEEDS IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY: A CHALLENGE 


Victor H. Andersen 
Executive Director 

Summit County Child Welfare Board 
Akron, Ohio 


If we accept the challenge that social work faces, 
speaking with conviction to the community, backed 
by facts produced by modern research, we may feel 
that we have discharged the responsibilities ep. 


trusted to our profession. 


For rue first time in history, we possess the 
ability to satisfy all of our physical needs. 
The possibility of human betterment was 
never brighter than it is now. It 1s a strange 
paradox, therefore, that today some of our 
citizens suffer from poverty and want. 
When he is ill, the aged indigent person 
has difficulty obtaining adequate medical 
care. Those who require public relief are 
given below the nationally accepted level of 
subsistence. Our mental hospitals know how 
to treat the mentally ill successfully, but 
they are not given enough modern materials 
and adequate staff with which to accomplish 
their goal of returning a greater number of 
their patients to productivity in society. We 
are trying to use the tools of the past century 
to solve the problems of today. We are pro- 
viding assistance in relation to the economy 
of the past rather than in relation to the 
economy of today. We must begin to raise 
the standards of public assistance above the 
minimum subsistence concepts which evolved 
in the old English Poor Laws of the 1700s. 
Today we share in 400 billions of dollars’ 
worth of gross national product; in our life- 
time it is possible to see the end of poverty. 


We cannot say ‘““We don’t know how,” be- 


Ly 
cause we know how to do far more than we 
are now doing. For example, in the field of 
juvenile delinquency we are overcrowding 


and understamng our state correctional 1n- 
stitutions to the point where thev are no 
longer treatment facilities, often using them 


ae >»? e . . - 
only to “store” youngsters for a period of 


months until we return them to the same 
situation where the delinquency occurred. 


These youngsters receive comparatively lit- 





*Given at Midwest Regional Conference, Child 
Welfare League of America, Des Moines, Iowa, March 
18, 1958. 
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tle benefit from the period of time they are 
excluded from their own communities and 
placed in “‘storage.” We provide more game 
wardens for the protection of fish and rabbits 
than we provide probation officers to help 
our delinquent youth. 

It has been said, ““We can’t do these things 
because we don’t have the money.” We must 
eradicate the depression psychology of re. 
strictive economy. 

It would be very easy if we, the social 
workers, could point a finger at some seg. 
ment of the population and say “The fault js 
yours.” However, we have a responsibility, 
and I propose that we do something about it, 


Need for More Aggressiveness 


We social workers are reluctant to attract 
attention to ourselves. We decry the out- 
spoken individual as a radical. We approve 
the unassuming, self-effacing members of our 
profession who are devoted to the cause and 
give their lives for the betterment of society, 
who receive no recognition, no monuments to 
their contribution of a lifetime of devotion. 
But politeness did not abolish child labor, 
nor write the Social Security laws, nor estab. 
lish the Aid to Dependent Children program. 
Sincere, dedicated, persistent crusading did 
it. We must be diplomatically aggressive. 

We have a heritage which we cannot 
escape. Jane Addams, the Abbott sisters, 
Charlotte Towle, Eduard Lindeman, Doro- 
thy Hutchinson, C. C. Carstens, and other 
greats of our profession did not attain their 
stature by withdrawing when the pressure 
became intense. All of them were decisive 
persons who took positions on controversial 
matters, who made decisions in the face of 
opposition, oftentimes against overwhelming 
odds. We, too, must often take unpopular 
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positions and stand firm until those positions 
become popular. 

Social work seems to be plagued with an 
inability to make decisive decisions, and to 
help others do likewise. This seems to be one 
of the areas in which we are subject to much 
deserved criticism by the general public. Do 
we rationalize that we must help others to 
come to their decisions but must not influ- 
ence them in the process? 

Oftentimes we feel that by not making 
decisions we are being non-judgmental of our 
fellow men. I submit that automatically we 
are making a decision when we refuse to 
make one. The very process of procrastina- 
tion results in a decision having been made— 
frequently to the dismay of those who look 
to us for leadership. Thereby we lose the re- 
spect of those who have a right to look to us 
for a stand on certain vital matters in which 
we should be—and the public has a right to 
expect us to be—authorities. 

A few weeks ago a child welfare caseworker casually 
remarked that the dog wardens in his town, whose re- 
sponsibility was caring for stray dogs and cats, were 
paid higher salaries than were paid to houseparents in 
the children’s institution caring for dependent, neg- 
lected children. The community became interested in 
this fact, and the caseworker was amazed at the atten- 
tion his comment received. When he mentioned his 
amazement to a prominent citizen, saying “I did not 
know you were unaware of this fact,” the citizen replied 
“How can you expect us to know these things if you 
don’t tell us? We expect you to inform us on these 
matters. That’s your job!” 

Are we reluctant to speak out, to let it be 
known that we are social workers, “‘do- 
gooders’’? 


Speaking for Our Children 


Recently, one of our state legislatures 
spent much more time on the question 
“Should stray dogs which must be destroyed 
be made available for medical research?” 
than they did on the question of adequate 
care for orphaned, dependent and neglected 
children who, through no fault of their own, 
cannot be cared for in their own homes. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Children’s Bureau, there 
are five states in the union that spend 
nothing for the support of children in foster 
homes.! These are the forgotten children, the 
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children who need the support and protec- 
tion of the state as much as any other group 
of children. I believe the members of our 
legislatures are more concerned about chil- 
dren than they are about dogs. However, the 
dog lobby is aggressive and verbal and there 
is no organized lobby for dependent children. 

When our Congress passed the Aid to De- 
pendent Children legislation in 1936, it had 
the foresight to see that a mother’s presence 
at home with her small children was more 
important to the welfare of the country than 
her ability to be self-supporting. Yet we now 
pressure these mothers with inadequate sup- 
port, forcing them to obtain employment and 
leave their children without proper care. 
Somehow we have developed the inexcusable 
practice of paying more to someone other 
than the child’s own parent to take care of 
that child than we make available to the 
parent in need. We talk about the impor- 
tance of holding the family together, yet in 
Ohio we offer a mother an average monthly 
ADC grant of $24.92 per child, which is be- 
low the national average ADC grant of $26 
a month.? We know a mother cannot ade- 
quately provide a home and care for that 
amount. However, if these same children are 
separated from their mothers, we are willing 
to spend some $40 to $120 per month for each 
child’s support with foster parents. If they 
live in one of our children’s homes, we will 
spend up to $150 per month per child. 

We seem to do this in an effort to control 
the moral conduct of certain parents of de- 
pendent children. Attempts to legislate the 
morals of certain of our citizens have failed 
before. We failed in the 1930’s with our 
famous Eighteenth Amendment. In some 
states unwed mothers can be a little bit im- 
moral—they can have one illegitimate child 
—but if they have two or more, their relief 
grant is cut off! 

We ask, 

“Will adequate ADC grants destroy initiative?” 


“Ts he a resident?” “Is he legitimate?” “If we give them 
enough to eat, won’t they become more dependent?” 


1 Ohio, New Hampshire, Indiana, Iowa and Georgia. 


2 Harold DeRolph, “Trends in Health and Welfare,” 
The Ohio Citizen, April, 1957. 
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Does the average citizen know that in 
studies of children living in slums versus 
children living in decent surroundings, it has 
been found, repeatedly, that the slum chil- 
dren are many times more likely to become 
delinquent, more liable to disease, more 
likely to die as infants? The slum children 
have no lobby . . . they do not vote. We 
must be the voice of these children. 

We must help the public to understand 
that convicts and delinquents do return to 
the general community; that juvenile offend- 
ers, particularly, have many years of useful- 
ness before them; that retraining these indi- 
viduals is extremely important from the 
standpoint of dollar economy alone. 

In 1958 five million U. S. citizens will mi- 
grate across state lines. If any of them become 
dependent before establishing legal settlement 
in the new state, we will treat them shame- 
fully. Our present practice is based upon the 
philosophy of the 17th century Old English 
Poor Law—“‘Punishthem bydrivingthem back 
to the place they came from!” In the United 
States today we spend much more money 
protecting migrating birds than we spend pro- 
tecting the welfare of migrating persons. 

Our task is laid out for us. First of all, let 
us shake off our complacency and motivate 
ourselves to action. Then let us take our case 
to the people through every channel open to 
us, and, if necessary, develop new channels. 
We must do it by personal contacts, or by 
making speeches to groups of people. We in 
the profession of social welfare are the ap- 
pointed guardians of the ethics and practice 
of humanitarianism. 

Those of us who work in the setting of the 
voluntary agency have at least as great a 
responsibility to speak out as those in tax- 
supported agencies. The programs of volun- 
tary agencies are in jeopardy if public wel- 
fare services falter. The valuable counseling 
services of the family agencies, our fine 
private child placing programs, our guidance 
clinics, all of the voluntary services so care- 
fully developed, cannot exist if we do not 
have strong basic public welfare programs. 
We are basically and inevitably interde- 
pendent each upon the other. 
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Last spring an exciting incident occurred in Colum. 
bus, Ohio’s capital. A hearing was being conducted on 
Senate Bill 425, known as the Shaw Adoption Bill, This 
bill would have amended Ohio’s already weak adoption 
law pertaining to the placement of children under two 
years of age. We assume that those who advocated this 
bill believed that it would have improved adoption 
practices in our state. At the time of the hearing, only 
a handful of dedicated child welfare workers spoke jn 
opposition. The hearing lasted well into the night, |r 
became apparent that the fight was lost and the bil] 
would be enacted into law. A hurried conference was 
held and the decision made to offer a compromise 
amendment. These embattled child welfare workers 
did not want to offer this amendment to weaken further 
an already weak adoption law; however, they deter. 
mined to trade compromise for time, and their decision 
was a wise one. During the next few days, letters and 
phone calls poured into the legislators from probate 
judges, from citizens who had adopted children through 
recognized agencies, from those who contemplated such 
adoption, and from board members of social agencies, 
Editorials appeared in many leading newspapers across 
the state. The legislators were amazed at the tremen. 
dous support which was given by the people of Ohio to 
the position of the few dedicated child welfare workers 
who were willing to stand up and be counted on a 
crucial matter. 


If we let our position be known, speak 
clearly in the areas in which we have com. 
petence, and give those about us opportunity 
to support us, we will find that we are not 
alone. 


Modern Public Relations Methods' 


We who are responsible for welfare pro. 
grams must learn how to get information to 
the people. The “power of persuasion” idea 
must be substituted for the “persuasion of 
power” philosophy. The responsibility def- 
nitely rests on the shoulders of all social } 
workers to let the citizens know, good or bad, 
what is happening to our clients. 

If our methods of treating the social ills of 
our time can be productive, then we must be 
willing to show the results of our labors. We 
must be able to show that the social climate ? 
is improving, because we do have skills which 
help people to adjust to the problems of the 
day. 


1Epiror’s Nore: For a fuller discussion, see the 
author’s paper on “How Are Your Public Relations?”, | 
Cuitp We Farge, January 1958. 
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; 


On the other hand, if we do not have the 
means with which to meet the responsibility 
placed upon us, then we should let this be 
known. 

In social work we are often placed in the 
impossible position of deciding whether to 
select two children who must expire so that 
two others may live, or whether we shall give 
each of the four children less than he needs 
so that all will linger in their suffering just a 
little longer and yet not be able to recover 
from the social ills which have overtaken 
them. 

The burden of the decision must be shared 
with those who provide the means to carry 
out the program. Social workers have tre- 
mendous responsibilities, but when we pass 
beyond the point of where we are able to 
solve the problems with the means given to 
us by society, then we must have the courage 
to make this fact known. 


Need for More Research 


The need for more research in social wel- 
fare has been stated repeatedly. Invariably 
we respond by pointing to our tight budgets 
and indicating that we cannot buy expensive 
research when we do not have sufficient 
funds to prevent cutbacks in existing pro- 
grams. We must 
reasoning. 


overcome this line of 

Methods can and must be found to obtain 
increased research. Let us share this problem 
with the public. If we do not have the facts, 
let’s say so, without apology. Let us go 
further and point to the need for financing 
research in order to produce these facts. The 
purely emotional appeal to stimulate public 
support, voluntary and taxwise, is passé. If 
what we have been saying is true, we must be 
able to support it with facts. We must find a 
way to employ sound research methods so 
that we can state with conviction, ““This we 
know.” 

If we can show that juvenile delinquency 
is only a symptom of the conflicts which the 
child has with his environment, and that 
these conflicts can be successfully treated, we 
will have gone a long way toward getting the 
needed support for a suitable program of 
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treating the juvenile delinquent. On the 
other hand, research can prevent us from 
spending funds for programs which do not 
produce the results claimed. 

The community should not assume that 
our welfare programs are doing an adequate 
job if they provide only a minimum sub- 
sistence for the relief recipient. We must 
direct greater effort, and a larger percentage 
of our resources, toward rehabilitating those 
who require material assistance. Present day 
social problems cannot be resolved by meet- 
ing economic needs alone. The voluntary 
casework agencies must share ir. an aggres- 
sive attack on the “hard core” of the prob- 
lems faced by the relief-giving agencies. How- 
ever, most of such services must eventually 
come from the tax-supported agency. Sup- 
port for these services will result from demon- 
strations of their effectiveness. We therefore 
propose that a portion, however small, of all 
social welfare programs be directed toward 
research. If we continually deny our ability 
to do research because of already over- 
strained budgets, we will never be in a posi- 
tion to evaluate the effectiveness of our work, 
thus preserving the status quo. We must 
achieve a breakthrough to the point where 
research is a regularly accepted part of our 
programs. Whether tax-supported or sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions, no pro- 
gram of social welfare should exist without 


having some relationship to an ongoing re- 
search project. 

An example of the kind of research I am 
proposing is that which would lend itself to 
programs now being conducted in many 
relief-giving agencies. Certain selected wel- 
fare workers are given small, protected case 
loads and asked to do intensive work with 
these clients. They have found that by ag- 
gressively attacking the social problems which 
force people to accept relief, they can move 
their clients back into productivity in society 
in a much shorter time than if they routinely 
grant them relief checks without service, as 
is necessary with large case loads. This infor- 
mation is significant and should be supported 
through statistical studies. Our laws permit 
such rehabilitation work to be done; we have 
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only to show its potential value in order to 
obtain sufficient appropriations for a pro- 
gressive program. 

Our tax-supported health ae welfare 
agencies cannot remait — while our 
population grows. An increase a the popu- 
lation is immediately reflected in greater 
demands bo: health and welf are services, 
unless there is some development which 
offsets the effect of such change. Those who 
are responsible for programs serving children 
and youth can under zird their requests by 
presenting research evidence which shows 
the tremendous in crease in the population of 
this group. For ex amp! e, in the period be- 
tween : pril 1950 and July 1956, the increase 
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Obtaining Needed Research 


The second method we can use to obtain 
needed research in social welfare is to chal- 
lenge the interest of business and industry. 
We have long contended that the salaries 
paid to social 


parison with salaries paid to workers 
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3 Op. cit. 
* Casework Council, Welfare Federation of Cleve- 
land, Pricing Casework Jobs, November 1956. 
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our programs an on-going research project, 
small or large. 


Conclusion 


If we are to meet the needs in our demo- 
cratic society, we must persistently direct 
our tremendous potential toward solving our 
problems. 

We have archaic methods of treating the 
mentally ill, the aged, the dependent child, 
the delinquent, the destitute and those lack- 
ing legal settlement. As a people we have 
never lost a war. We have never been over- 
whelmed by a major national catastrophe— 
rather, we have overcome all obstacles to 
material expansion and industrial growth. 
We have known only success in all areas 
except that of basic human welfare. 

The people of our country are more acutely 
aware of the problems of health and welfare 
than ever before in history. Up to the pres- 
ent, the welfare worker’s task has been con- 
sidered incidental to that of the farmer, the 
industrialist, the engineer, and the business- 
man. We are on the verge of a new day when 
more of our resources, intellectual and mate- 
rial, will be devoted to promoting the welfare 
of the individual. The advancement of the 
welfare of all of the people must be the basic 
function of a culture such as ours. 

Never in history have we possessed greater 
potential for abolishing basic poverty, reduc- 
ing the incidence of mental disease, lowering 
the rate of juvenile delinquency, and improv- 
ing the social well-being of our citizens. Here 
is the challenge that social work faces today: 


1. to learn how to utilize modern methods of com- 
munication so that what we are doing will become 
known to the community at large; 


rm 


to speak with conviction in regard to the social 
problems of our time; 


w 


. to develop new methods and programs of research 
so that we can continually improve our use of the 
welfare dollars entrusted to us. 


The overemphasis on physical sciences is 
frightening as we tend to neglect the human 
values. Let us ally ourselves with those who 


believe that people are more important than 
things! 
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CHILD PLACEMENT 


through clinically 










oriented casework 


ESTHER GLICKMAN, “This com- 


prehensive study of child-placing tech- 





niques and the philosophy that governs 
them developed out of institutes on 
child placement held by the author in 
various parts of the country. 
























Throughout the book the author em- 
phasizes the necessity of learning the 
special nature and needs of the child, 
his parents, and the foster parents. She 
also stresses the importance of con- 
tinued casework with the child in foster 
care and his parents, describing tech- 
niques for this phase of service. Finally 
she presents suggestions to the case- 
worker on meeting the problems that 
arise when the child is about to return 


home.” — Children. 





“The problems involved in taking a 
child away from his home, and placing 
him in a new home, are many and seri- 
ous. Miss Glickman goes fully into the 
ways of discovering and dealing with 
these problems in a book that contains 
much of general interest and im- 


portance.” — Family Life. 
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SHORT-TERM 
HOMEMAKER SERVICE 


Homemaker Service in the Cook County 
Department of Welfare was established to 
provide for both the long-term and short- 
term needs of a family. Admittedly, there are 
certain administrative difficulties in provid- 
ing service for confinement and surgical 
cases, the two most outstanding examples of 
short-term cases. However, two main factors 
help the department to operate smoothly in 
these short-term situations. 

The first essential component is the ele- 
ment of cooperation between the case worker 
and the homemaker supervisor in planning in 
advance for surgical and confinement cases. 
The other basic factor is the flexibility of the 
program, which allows housekeepers to be 
substituted for homemakers in situations 
where the kind of service needed is help with 
the housekeeping chores only. In this agency 
housekeepers are secured from community 
sources of domestic help, and are paid 
through a grant to the family. They are not 
agency employees. The plan for cooperation 
between homemaker service and caseworker 
stipulates that requests for service should be 
made from two to four weeks in advance. 
This, of course, is not mandatory inasmuch 
as it might not be possible to anticipate all of 
theneeds for homemaker service ahead of time. 

The homemaker is assigned prior to the 
date of the expected confinement or hos- 
pitalization, in order to give the mother and 
children the opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with her. Plans for the temporary 
transfer of the responsibility for the children 
are shared by both the mother and the home- 
maker, and the latter’s arrival in the home 
before the mother’s hospitalization gives the 
homemaker the opportunity to become ac- 
customed to the particular family’s daily 
routine before the mother leaves the home. 
This is a very major factor in alleviating the 
fears of the mother as to the care her children 
will receive during her absence, and in help- 
ing the children to adjust to the presence of 
a stranger. 
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Flexibility is essential in plans for both 
surgical and confinement care in order to 
synchronize the placement of the homemaker 
with the hospitalization of the mother. Be. 
cause of the lack of availability of hospital 
beds, early referral and careful planning help 
make it possible to adjust a homemaker’s 
assignment as necessary. 

The average length of service given a con. 
finement case is three weeks. This is baseq 
upon a standard established by the principal 
sources of obstetrical care in this community, 
Service is provided on a twenty-four-hour 
basis during the time the mother is in the 
hospital. Upon the mother’s return to the 
home, service is given on an eight-hour basis 
unless otherwise indicated. On occasion, an 
urgent situation arises which necessitates an 
early termination of an assignment in order 
to reassign the homemaker to another case, 
However, the homemaker is never with. 
drawn from an assignment without consulta- 
tion with and approval of the attending 
physician. In those cases where the mother js 
physically unable to assume responsibility 
for the domestic work, a housekeeper will be 
assigned for the necessary period. 

The personnel practices of the Cook 
County Department of Welfare affecting the 
homemaker service staff enable the home- 
maker service department to maintain the 
flexibility of the program effectively. First, 
homemakers are required to work only from 
Monday through Friday of each week. Those 
who must work more than five days a week 
on a job receive compensatory time for 
Saturday or Sunday service at the termina- 
tion of that particular assignment. This al- 
lows a homemaker to remain available for a 
few days without losing pay while waiting 
for her next assignment. 

Secondly, there is provision for eighteen 
agency homemakers, since it is easier to be 
flexible with a large homemaker staff than 
with a small number of homemakers. The 
larger the staff, and the greater the variation 
in the kinds of cases served, the greater the 
possibility of having some cases near termi- 
nation when another urgent need arises. If 
only four or five homemakers are employed 
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by an agency, it is difficult to remove one 
homemaker from an assignment without 
making some adjustment for the remaining 
homemakers’ cases. These two factors pro- 
vide the necessary leeway for the homemaker 
supervisor when anticipating assignments. 
The following chart based upon recent 
assignments shows the distribution of home- 
maker service cases during a typical month: 








| Long Term Short Term 
Confinement 
Post Partum J 
Surgical : 6 
Hypertension . 1 
Tubercular 3 
Pneumonia 1 
Asthmatic 1 
Polio 
ADC Mother | 1 
Blind | 
ADC Mother 1 








As homemaker service is expanded in this 
agency to include service to all categories of 
assistance, it is recognized that many part- 
time assignments will be made, particularly 
in the Old Age Assistance program. It is 
anticipated that this will increase the flexi- 
bility in making assignments, and make pos- 
sible smoother administration of short-term 
assignments. 

EK LIzABETH G. WATKINS 
Administrative Assistant 
Laura TARtTT 
Homemaker Service Supervisor 
Cook County Department of Welfare, Chicago, Illinois 


* 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


School of Social Work 
Urbana-Champaign and Chicago 


Basic curriculum prepares for 


practice in all fields 


Scholarships and stipends available 


Write for catalog 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Determining Adoption Fees 


Our avoption program began in 1950, and 
the first child was placed with adoptive par- 
ents in 1951. In the beginning there was no 
fee at all, but we soon found this arrange- 
ment unsatisfactory to the board, to clients, 
to the community and to our staff. Our first 
fee was $110, which we continued to charge 
until March 1, 1956, when as a result of self- 
examination we realized that this was only a 
token fee and did not represent the real cost 
of providing a professional service to adop- 
tive parents. After some period of study by a 
board committee, the amount of $400 was 
chosen as the fee for adoptive parents. We 
adopted this fee reluctantly, since there was 
a real struggle between those favoring a slid- 
ing scale and those favoring a fixed fee. We 
continued to use the $400 fee until January 
1958, though not without misgivings. 

About a year ago, intake staff began to 
report that the agency was occasionally los- 
ing what seemed to be satisfactory average 
or below-average income families who were 
frightened off by the $400 fee before the in- 
take worker had a chance to explain our set- 
up. At the same time, some board members 
and others in the community interested in 
this agency expressed the opinion that fees 
were not high enough for some of our pro- 
spective adoptive applicants of the higher 
income brackets. As a result of all of this, the 
board agreed to review the adoption fees. A 
study was made of all the adoptive appli- 
cants who had come to us during a year’s 
period, to determine their income. It was 
found that incomes ranged from $3,500 to 
$15,000, but that the vast majority of them 
lay between $4,500 and $6,000. Simultane- 
ously, we tried to determine the actual cost 
to the agency of providing professional serv- 
ice to adoptive couples. By using expenses 
involved in salaries, general expenses, fixed 
charges, public relations and staff improve- 
ment, we came up with a figure of $764 per 
couple. Using the above information plus 
help we received from reviewing the adoption 
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fee scales of other agencies, the board com- 
mittee and staff developed the present scale. 

A sliding scale was agreed upon for two 
reasons: first, differences in the ability to pay 
the fee had to be recognized by agency staff; 
second, it was felt that it would be more fair 
if the fee were based on progressive steps 
which the client could see before him rather 
than on a judgmental process by the case- 
worker. The caseworkers strongly felt that it 
would be much more psychologically satisfy- 
ing to both client and caseworker if the fee 
were based on sliding scale, containing pro- 
gressive steps. 

It was decided to start with the $400 fee, 
assigning this amount to the income category 
which had shown up with the most frequency 
in our study, and to work from this fee up 
and down to agreed-upon limits. The middle 
income bracket had not complained about 
paying the $400 fee, and therefore we as- 
sumed that this was a fair amount for this 
group. We chose $3,500 as the lower income 
limit because it was felt that this amount is 
necessary to assure minimum essentials for a 
growing child. We agreed to have our maxi- 
mum fee closely approximate the average 
cost to the agency of providing services to 
the adoptive couple. We decided to establish 
the income brackets on the basis of a $50 
Increase in fee for every $500 increase in 
income, hoping in this way to avoid a very 
sudden increase in the fee if the applicant’s 
income happened to fall in another bracket. 
It was agreed also that the caseworker would 
calculate the fee in terms of real income in 
dealing with such cases as the minister who 
receives his house rent free, or the farmer, 
part of whose income is counted in his food 
and fuel supplies. Other than this, the case- 
worker would not become involved in a 
complicated process of trying to establish 
real income, except that if she felt it was 
very important in the particular case, she 
would discuss the matter with her super- 
visor. Our fee scale also provides that the 
inability of a couple to pay all or any part of 
the fee would not deprive a child of a suitable 
home placement. 

Perry J. GANGLOFF 

General Secretary, The Family and Children’s Service 


Soctetv, Binghamton, N.Y. 


’ 
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BOOK NOTES 


Mother and Child: A Primer of First Relation. 
ships, by D. W. Winnicott, M.D. New York: Basic 
Books, Inc. 1957, 210 pp. $3.50. 

To most child welfare workers, the prin. 
ciples and point of view expressed by Dr, 
Winnicott will be neither new nor in any way 
controversial. As early as 1932, Dr. Joseph 
Brenneman was making the same general 
kind of point in Psychological Aspects of 
Nutrition in Childhood: ““No child should 
ever be forced or coaxed to eat.” In 1940, in 
the popular book, Babies are Human Being;, 
Dr. C. Anderson Aldrich and Mary M, 
Aldrich spelled the thesis out quite clearly 
and simply. More recently, in his book of 
Baby and Child Care, and his many popular 
lectures, Dr. Benjamin Spock has carried the 
message to countless mothers—relax, be con- 
fident; let yourself love your baby. Be guided 
by a sensitive and sensible observation of the 
baby’s needs and feelings and you will not go 
far wrong in caring for him. Dr. Aldrich’s 
book ends with this paragraph: 


“In babyhood, the developmental plan requires sup. 
port by parents at every step. In the same way, later 
progress can only be successful when steadied and sus. 
tained by our sympathetic backing. Along this one-way 
route to maturity a child’s most valuable assistance will 
always come, not from professional observers who write 
books about him, but from those parents who interest 
themselves in the changing implications of growth and 
who recognize their own unique importance to his 


security. 


Dr. Winnicott’s book will be of substantial 
help and great interest to all parents who 


“interest themselves in the implications of | 


growth,” and will certainly reassure them as 
to their “own unique importance” to the 
child. As a psychiatrist, Dr. Winnicott makes 
a special contribution in pointing out the 
early beginnings of personality development 
in babies. Most of his chapters will greatly 
clarify, deepen and increase our ability to see 
and understand babies. I find myself saying 
most—not ali—of his chapters, for to me, 
“The World in Small Doses” and the “Innate 


Morality of the Baby” seemed confusing. In | 


oct = ~~ > ) , 
contrast, ‘““Their Standards and Yours ap 


pealed to me as excellent reading for any 
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parent of any age child up to and beyond 
whatever We mean by maturity. Personally, 
] found rather tiresome at times Dr. Winni- 
cott’s studied effort at writing simply, but 
realize that individual tastes may well differ 
in this regard. Certainly his book is a valu- 
able addition to the now voluminous library 
of good books for parents to read. 

However, one cannot help having doubts 
as to how many of these books most parents 
should read, and I find myself hoping that for 
the most part, they will not feel too urgent a 
need to read too many of them! Dr. Winni- 
cott himself expresses for us just this opinion 
in his most interesting postscript: 

“The chapters in the first part of this book are mainly 
directed to young mothers, but the young mothers who 
are chiefly concerned are unlikely to read them. I have 
no wish to alter this. 1 cannot assume that young 
mothers will ever want to know what it is that they 
do when they find they enjoy minding their own infants. 
They naturally fear lest instruction shall spoil their 
enjoyment and their creative experience, which is the 
essential element leading to satisfaction and growth.” 

To whom, then, is Dr. Winnicott’s book 
really addressed? In this same postscript he 
answers the question: The young mother 
needs “protection and information.” A doc- 
tor and a nurse—and a husband, he might 
have added—a family, friends and neighbors 
are important ‘‘to give moral support to the 
ordinary good mother, educated or unedu- 
cated, clever or limited, rich or poor, and to 
protect her from everyone and everything 
that gets between her baby and herself. We 
all join forces in enabling the emotional rela- 
tionship between the mother and her new 
baby to start and to develop naturally.” 
Friends, husbands, and especially the multi- 
tude of professional advisors of young moth- 
ers, will be well advised to read Dr. Winni- 
cott’s book. 

ETHEL VERRY 
Executive Director, Chicago Child Care Society 
Chicago, Il. 


° 
The Story of Gabrielle, by Catherine Gabrielson. 
New York: World Publishing Company, 1956. 118 pp. 


This isa mother’s highly moving account of 
the cancer sickness and death of her ten-year- 
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old first child. The message which the author 
wishes to con ey is that, supported by love 
and understanding, a child can do as well or 
better than an adult in facing excruciating 
physical pain, growing incapacity, extreme 
weakness and even death. 

Needless to say, mother and child prac- 
ticed denial and induced elation as defenses 
in an otherwise unbearable situation of stress. 
The book reports; it does not accuse anyone 
or any situation. Yet obviously part of 
Gabrielle’s suffering could have been avoided 
if doctors and nurses (and all of us) would 
not be so embarrassed and frightened when 
dealing with a dying child. 

This is the second literary report of a 
child’s cancer death.’ Cancer in children is 
becoming an increasingly serious problem, 
not because it is more frequent, but because 
other fatal children’s diseases are disappear- 
ing and because modern medicine keeps a 
cancer patient alive even after internal rav- 
ages through tumor and metastases have 
incapacitated him. Today, more children die 
of cancer in the first fifteen years of life than 
of polio, tuberculosis and all infectious chil- 
dren’s diseases combined.? 

In the last decade we have had various 
endeavors to eliminate the avoidable trau- 
matic aspects of a child’s hospital experi- 
ence.* It should be possible to protect a 
fatally ill child from the customary rigidity 
of hospital routine. 

When Gabby returned to the hospital 
because morphine injections were needed 


every few hours, she was expected to live 


1 The first was John Gunther’s Death Be Not Proud. 
2S. Peller, Cancer in Childhood and Youth. 


3Thesi Bergmann in The Nervous Child, Vol. 1, 
No. 4, July 1945; Thesi Bergmann in a paper delivered 
at the Child Guidance Conference, Worcester, Mass., 
September 1957; Anna Freud, The Role of Bodily Illness 
in the Mental Life of Children, The Psychoanalytic Study 
of the Child, Vol. VII, International Universities Press; 
Edith B. Jackson, Treatment of the Young Child in the 
Hospital, American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, Vol. 
XII, No. 1, January 1942. 
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days or weeks. She vomited up to fourteen 
times a day and needed transfusions. That 
she knew most of the nurses on “her” ninth 
floor made coming back easier. Yet on her 
first day the head nurse assigned a new nurse 
to her, commenting “I think it’s good for her 
to get used to strange nurses.”’ Should this be 
interpreted as sadism or as the need to deny 
the impending death? 

But there were also other reactions. At a 
time when Gabby was too weak to play or 
even to listen to a story, a nurse noticed her 
interest in babies and often brought one in 
and let her watch the baby taking his evening 
bottle. 

Gabrielle’s mother stayed with her in the 
hospital during her second hospitalization up 
to the child’s death and formed a sort of 
buffer state. A nurse could not rush in and do 
anything to her without encountering in- 
quiries. The child told her what a relief this 
was. Before her operation she used to wince 
whenever a nurse or a doctor appeared in the 
doorway, wondering what they were going to 
do to her. 

Gabby was a remarkable patient, unselfish 
and eager to please in spite of her troubles 
and harassing pain. She was determined to 
the last to live by her own strict code of 
honor. These were qualities of her character 
—but would they have had a chance to shine 
the hos- 
pital routine? i.e., nurses are taught the 


without her mother’s “buffering” 


technique of inserting a needle so quickly and 
deftly that it is all over before a child realizes 
what happened to him. Their skill makes 
them largely independent of the patient’s 
cooperation. But the passivity thus inflicted 
upon the child denies the child the advan- 
tages of anticipatory anxiety relieved by the 
act and destroys his trust in the adult. The 
weakness of his ego shows in his attitude 
towards pain and necessary deprivations. 
This is not a scientific report, but its sim- 
plicity and faithfulness to detail makes it a 
gripping human document. It has great 
teaching value for anyone dealing with sick 
or incapacitated children. 
Litt PELLER 
New York City 
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Children and Youth: Their Health and Welfare, 
Washington, D. C.: U.S. Children’s Bureau Publica, 
tion No. 363, 1957. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C., 50 cents. 


This legible and attractive chart book— 
one full-page chart every other page—clearly 
present important facts about the child popu. 
lation and about health and welfare services, 
Each chart is accompanied by a short inter. 
pretation of the information. 

Most of the facts are drawn from periodic 
reports to the Children’s Bureau by state 
health and welfare departments. The charts 
show not only the continuing need for sery. 
ice, but also some of the progress that has 
been made toward bettering the conditions of 
children in the United States. The pamphlet 
points out that seven out of every thousand 
children are receiving casework services from 
a child welfare agency; however, though 
state and local public welfare programs are 
expanding, they are not keeping up with the 
increase in the child population. While more 
counties have full-time public child welfare 
workers, the understaffing of most county 
public child welfare services, the need for 
more professional training of staff, and the 
lack of public child welfare workers in half 
the counties are matters of serious concern. 

This report will be useful to health and 
welfare agencies and to citizens interested in 
the further development of programs and 
services for children. 


Guide for Planning and Operating an Adoption 
Resource Exchange. Child Welfare League of 
America, New York. 

This guide is intended for groups of agen- 
cies interested in planning and operating an 
adoption resource exchange. It was devel- 
oped by a committee composed of represen- 
tatives of agencies in states now operating 
such exchanges. 

Although it was not published for general 
distribution, because of several inquiries we 
will make copies of the guide available for 


$1.00. 
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CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads at $7.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion, $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is eighth of month preceding month of 
publication. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied 
by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. 


ADOPTION CASEWORKER in 
family agency with small adoption 
program. Experienced, with MSW. 
Salary range to $5500, dependent on 
experience. Write Mrs. Ella H. 
Perkins, Executive Director, Family 
Service of Phoenix, 808 N. 2d Ave., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


GROUP WORKER for private 
cottage-type treatment institution, 
55 children in residence from Los 
Angeles County. Responsibilities: 
member of social service team, plan 
and direct creative program of activ- 
ities, supervise and train volunteers, 
carry limited number of special 
groups, supervise graduate students 
from University of Southern Cali- 
fornia (optional). Living in optional. 
Master's of group work necessary 
and experience desirable. Salary 
range $4836-$6750. F. J. Herring, 
Executive Director, 760 Mountain 
View St., Altadena, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS, completely fee- 
supported, nonsectarian, licensed 
adoption agency maintaining con- 
tinuing research program as well as 
complete adoption services. Liberal 
personnel practices including agency- 
paid medical, hospital and insurance 
plan. Required: MSW and child or 
family welfare experience; would 
consider recent graduate without ex- 
perience. $4980-$6900. Beginning 
salary based on qualifications. Ben 
Hoffman, Executive Director, The 
Adoption Institute, 1026 S. Spauld- 
ing Ave., Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES—Openings for two 
caseworkers with graduate training 
in expanding family and child wel- 
fare agency—multiple services in- 
cluding marital counseling, unmar- 
ried parents, financial assistance, 
child placement in foster home care 
and group care, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Highly qualified supervision. 
Standard personnel practices. Op- 
portunities for advancement. Salary 
$4572-$6384 depending on training 
and experience. Write: Rev. William 
J. Barry, Assistant Director, Cath- 
olic Welfare Bureau, 855 S. Figueroa 
St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
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CASEWORK DIRECTOR, male, 
for foster home placement agency. 
Progressive, experimental CWLA 
member. Experienced caseworkers 
and supervisors. Psychiatric consul- 
tation. Good personnel practices. 
Minimum requirements: MSW with 
10 years’ experience in casework, 
substantial part of which has been in 
child placement, and 5 years of which 
has been in positions of supervisory 
or administrative responsibility. Sal- 
ary range: $6384-$7980. Starting sal- 
ary depends on qualifications. Clyde 
S. Pritchard, Executive Secretary, 
Children’s Bureau of Los Angeles, 
2824 Hyans St., Los Angeles 26 


Calif. : 


CASEWORKER II in child place- 
ment agency. Service includes inten- 
sive casework with deeply troubled 
parents and children. Psychiatric 
consultation. Excellent personnel 
practices, Social Security, retirement, 
and health insurance. Requirements: 
Master’s degree social work school 
and potential of being creative. Sal- 
ary $4572-$5712. Clyde S. Pritchard, 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Bu- 
reau of Los Angeles, 2824 Hyans 
St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


LOS ANGELES—CASEWORK- 
ERS II and III (2) in parent-child 
guidance service to families with 
troubled boys between the ages of 
6-18; psychiatric and psychological 
consultation available. Require- 
ments: Master’s degree social work 
school; Grade III, 5 years’ experience 
following graduation preferred. Sal- 
ary, Grade II—$4836-$6036; Grade 
I1I1—$5400-$6756; five-step plan. 
Social Security and retirement health 
insurance paid by agency. CWLA 
member. Milton L. Goldberg, Execu- 
tive Director, Jewish Big Brothers 
Association, Room 366, 590 N. Ver- 
mont Ave., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


CASEWORKER, woman, for small 
residential program for adolescent 
girls. MSW required, experience in 
treatment of emotionally disturbed 
children desirable. CWLA member, 
psychiatric consultation, good em- 
ployment practices. Salary $5400- 
$6756, starting salary dependent on 
qualifications. Write Ella K. Reese, 
Director, Rosemary Cottage, 3244 
E. Green St., Pasadena, Calif. 
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CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS for fast-growing south- 
ern California county. $4884-$5796. 
Highly qualified, professional super- 
vision. Opportunities in adoption 
field included. One year’s graduate 
work required. Health insurance, 
paid vacation, sick leave, other bene- 
fits. County Personnel, 236 Third 
St., San Bernardino, Calif. 


CASEWORKER, MSW. Private 
child welfare agency offering social 
services to Protestant children in 
treatment-oriented institution, de- 
veloping foster home program and 
services to children in own homes. 
Psychiatric and psychological con- 
sultation; high standards of practice 
and supervision; generous personnel 
practices; Social Security, national 
health and welfare retirement, medi- 
cal insurance. Salary range $4000- 
$5700. Starting salary dependent on 
qualifications. Excellent opportunity 
for professional development. Pro- 
visional member CWLA. Donald D. 
Dowling, Executive Director, Edge- 
wood, 1801 Vicente St., San Fran- 
cisco 16, Calif. 





CHILD WELFARE SUPER- 
VISOR in multi-service child 
welfare program. Require- 
ments: MSW plus 4 years’ ex- 
perience. Salary $6588-$8232. 
CHILD WELFARE WORK- 
ER. Responsible for family 
counseling, foster home place- 
ment, service to unmarried 
mothers, adoptions. Require- 
ments: MSW only, salary, 
$5268-$6588; MSW plus 3 
years’ experience, salary 
$5892-$7368. 


FAMILY WORKER, special 
assignments with multi-prob- 
| lem families as part of the 
San Mateo County family- 
centered project. Opportunity 
to participate in experiment 
of national interest in develop- 
ment of improved techniques 
for hard to reach families. 
Requirements: MSW plus 3 
years’ experience. Salary 
$5892-$7368. Write Harold 
E. Simmons, Superintendent, 
Social Service Division, De- 
partment of Health and Wel- 
fare, 225—37th Ave., San 
Mateo, Calif. Personal inter- 
views with Mr. Simmons in 
Chicago at National Confer- 
ence headquarters. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: 
openings for professionally trained 
family and child welfare caseworkers 
in large, multiple-function agency 
with professional staff of 56. Grade I 
to $5592; Grade II to $6192; Grade 
III to $7236. For further information 
and description of grade qualifica- 
tions write: Executive Director, 
Catholic Social Service of San Fran- 
cisco, 1825 Mission St., San Fran- 
cisco 3, Calif. 


CASEWORKERS in private, non- 
sectarian, statewide, multiple-func- 
tion agency. Small case loads, excel- 
lent supervision, student training 
program, psychiatric consultation. 
Openings in newly established pro- 
tective service unit and in child 
placing. Social Security and retire- 
ment. Requirements: Master’s de- 
gree social work. Salary $4500-$6600. 
Initial salary based on qualifications. 
C. Rollin Zane, Executive Director, 
Children’s Services of Connecticut, 
1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


CASEWORKER, Master’s degree. 
Work in coordination with other 
professional disciplines in residential 
treatment center for emotionally dis- 
turbed children. Part of total agency 
work that includes adoption, foster 
home, protective and family services. 
Supervision and psychiatric consul- 
tation integral part of total treat- 
ment program. Excellent personnel 
practices. Salary range $4500-$6600, 
starting salary dependent on experi- 
ence. Miss Ruth H. Atchley, Resi- 
dent Director, Children’s Village, 
Children’s Services of Connecticut, 
1680 Albany Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKER in 
suburban-rural county adjacent to 
Denver. Good supervision, varied 
case load; 1 year’s graduate training 
required. Paul A. Stout, Director, 
Arapahoe County Department of 
Public Welfare, Littleton, Colo. 


CASEWORKER in family and chil- 
dren’s agency, providing family case- 
work, child welfare services, foster 
home placement, and adoption. Good 
personnel practices. Requirements: 
MSW. Salary $4260-$5820. Social 
Security and retirement. Rev. Joseph 
P. Rewinkel, Associate Director, 


Diocesan Bureau of Social Service, 
259 Main St., New Britain, Conn. 


DISTRICT SECRETARY for mul- 
tiple-function Catholic agency in 
small community. Master’s degree 
required. Salary $5000-$6100, de- 
pending upon training and experi- 
ence. Write Director, Diocesan Bu- 
reau, 42 Jay St., New London, Conn. 





CHILD WELFARE - 





CASEWORKER in family-children’s 
service agency providing family case- 
work, specialized services to un- 
married mothers, child placement 
and adoption. Salary comparable 
with good practice. Social Security 
and retirement. Write Miss Jane K. 
Dewell, Executive Secretary, Catho- 
lic Social Service Bureau, 478 Orange 
St., New Haven, Conn. 





CASEWORKER in multiple-func- 
tion, private, nonsectarian, child wel- 
fare agency. Case load of emotionally 
disturbed children in institutional 
setting. Psychiatric consultation. 
Good personnel practices. Top salary 
limit $5600. Minimum requirement: 
two years’ graduate social work 
training. Complete details by writing 
Anna K. Buell, Casework Super- 
visor, Children’s Center, 1400 Whit- 
ney Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


CASEWORKER (1), graduate train- 
ing, for small Catholic agency within 
commuting distance of New York 
City. Immediate opening. Multiple 
services. Salary range $4500-$5000 
dependent on experience. Retirement 
and regular increments. Psychiatric 
consultation available. Apply Miss 
Mary C. Coughlin, Executive Secre- 
tary, Catholic Charities, 78 Elm St., 
Stamford, Conn. 


CASEWORKERS (2) in private, 
statewide child care agency provid- 
ing services to parents and tempo- 
rary boarding care and adoption 
placement for children of any race 
and religion. Openings in adoption 
and intake departments. Excellent 
personnel practices including Social 
Security and retirement; good super- 
vision and psychiatric consultation. 
MSW required. Salary $4000-$6000; 
beginning salary based on experience. 
Miss Elizabeth S. Townsend, Execu- 
tive Director, 1310 Delaware Ave., 
Wilmington 6, Del. Telephone: 
OLympia 8-5177. 


CASE SUPERVISORS, supervise 
staff of workers in public assistance 
or child welfare services. Pleasant 
working conditions; 35 hour week, 
4 weeks’ vacation, liberal sick leave, 
car furnished where needed, all ex- 
penses paid on agency business. Op- 
portunity for advancement; 2 years’ 
social work school and 2 years’ full- 
time professional employment in 
family or child welfare agency re- 
quired; $4950-$6440, can appoint at 
$5546. Good state retirement plan 
integrated with Social Security. Miss 
E. Kathryn Pennypacker, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Social Services, State De- 
partment of Public Welfare, Box 
309, Wilmington 99, Del. 
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CASEWORKERS IN FLORIDA 
(2). One may be 4 year college grad. 
uate with social work experience; the 
other must have at least 2 semesters 
in social work school, Master’s de. 
gree preferred. Starting salary for 
Bachelor’s degree $285 per month: 
for 2 semesters in social work schoo} 
$315; for Master’s degree $380. Chil. 
dren’s home providing institutional 
care, foster boarding care and adop. 
tion program. For information write 
B. W. Carlton, Florida Methodist 
ee Home, Box 8, Enterprise, 
‘la. 


MIAMI—CASEWORKER in inter. 
racial, nonsectarian child-placement 
agency offering foster care and adop. 
tion services. Requirements: Mas. 
ter’s degree social work school. In. 
terest in treatment of disturbed 
children an asset. Psychiatric con. 
sultation available. Salary $4000- 
$6000. Appointment salary depend. 
ent on experience. Write Mrs, 
Margaret Harnett, Executive Direc. 
tor, Children’s Service Bureau, 395 
N. W. First St., Miami, Fla. 


SENIOR ADOPTION CASE. 
WORKER, special position starting 
demonstration program in Broward 
County (Fort Lauderdale), imme. 
diately north of Miami. Position 
considered to have — supervisory 
status because of need for experi- 
enced caseworker also skilled in com. 
munity relations. Required: MSW 
and experience in child placement in 
recognized agencies, particularly in 
adoption placement and adoptive 
home-finding. Salary open, based on 
qualifications. Walter R. Sherman, 
Executive Director, Children’s Home 
Society of Florida, Box 5587, Jack. 
sonville 7, Fla. 


FLORIDA — ADOPTION 
| HOMEFINDERS and SU- 
PERVISOR. Positions in 2 
urban communities for fully 
trained caseworkers and sen- 
ior caseworkers with child 
placement experience includ- 
| ing supervised experience in 
adoption placement and adop- 
| tive homefinding. Private 
statewide agency. Some jobs 
require travel in state which 
is hard to beat for climate 
and beauty. Salary to match 
| qualifications. Walter R. 
| Sherman, Executive Director, 
| Children’s Home Society of 
Florida, Box 5587, Jackson- 
ville 7, Fla. 
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MIAMI, FLORIDA. Young, rapidly 
expanding community in tropical 
climate offers ground-floor opportu- 
nities. Caseworkers needed for small 
agency providing services to unmar- 
ried mothers, family counseling, 
foster home care, and adoptive place- 
ment. Master’s degree required. Sal- 
ary range: $4000-$6000. Social 
Security. Write Rev. Bryan O. 
Walsh, Catholic Charities Bureau, 
Inc., 395 N.W. First St., Room 207, 
Miami 36, Fla. 





FAMILY SERVICE OF SAVAN- 
NAH. Homemaker Supervisor to 
supervise 4 homemakers and carry 
some counseling cases. Minimum re- 
quirements—professional degree and 
? years’ successful experience in 
casework agency. Salary $5140- 
$6100, based on experience. Case- 
worker to work with family problems 
existing in environment or relation- 
ships, minimum requirement profes- 
sional degree in social work. Salary 
34500-36100, based on experience. 
Address inquiries to Miss Mar- 
guerite M. Munro, Executive Direc- 
tor, 119 Habersham St., Savannah, 
Ga. 

CHILD WELFARE WORKER for 
small, heavily endowed agency. Resi- 
dential treatment of school-age chil- 
dren; capacity 25. Coordinated pro- 
gram with Child and Family Service 
(CWLA, FSAA); psychiatric consul- 
tation. Located in pleasant residen- 
tial section of large attractive uni- 
versity city in Illinois river valley, 
150 miles from Chicago. Minimum 
requirement, MSW. Liberal person- 
nel practices, Social Security and 
retirement. Starting salary to $5000. 
For experienced workers, salary 
negotiable. Write Konrad Reisner, 
Executive Director, Children’s 
Home, 2130 N. Knoxville Ave., 
Peoria, Ill. Interviews arranged at 


National Conference, Sherman 
Hotel. 
ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, 


male, small institution for 
boys 6-18. Average popula- 
tion 80. BA degree with psy- 
chology major accepted. | 
Should have training and ex- 
perience in working with boys, 
preferably along recreational 
lines. Responsible for recrea- 
tional program, supervision of 
houseparents and in charge of 
agency in director’s absence. 
Salary $4000-$6000. Write 
Charles R. Aukerman, Law- 
rence Hall, Inc., 4833 N. 
Francisco Ave., Chicago 25, | 


Ill. j 








CHILD WELFARE .- 


SPECIALIZED GROUP CARE 
FACILITY, heavily endowed, needs 
imaginative, creative, resourceful 
caseworker to help develop treat- 
ment services. Capacity 25 children. 
Coordinated program with Child 
and Family Service (CWLA, FSAA); 
psychiatric consultation. Located in 
pleasant residential section of large, 
attractive university city in Illinois 
river valley, 150 miles from Chicago. 
Minimum requirement MSW. Sal- 
ary open to negotiation. “Living in” 
not expected. You will be working 
with: Konrad Reisner, MA, Bryn 
Mawr College School of Social Work, 
Executive Director; Walter P. S. 
Chun, MSW, University of Michi- 
gan, Superintendent; Miss Mary M. 
Caven, MSW, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Casework Supervisor. Kon- 
rad_ Reisner, Executive Director, 
Children’s Home, 2130 N. Knoxville 
Ave., Peoria, Ill. 


SUPERVISOR and CASEWORK- 
ERS for child welfare services in- 
cluding counseling, foster care, adop- 
tion, and homemaker program. 
CWLA and FSAA member. Super- 
visor salary $6000-$8000;  case- 
worker salary $4600-$6500. Can ap- 
point above minimum depending on 
qualifications. Minimum require- 
ments: for caseworkers, MSW; for 
supervisor, MSW plus supervisory 
experience and ability to administer 
department. Social Security and re- 
tirement. Write Leon D. Fisher, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, Family and Chil- 
dren’s Service of Ft. Wayne, Inc., 
2430 Fairfield Ave., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR - for 
Protestant agency offering complete 
welfare services, including institu- 
tional, fosterhomeand adoption place- 
ment, and services to unwed parents. 
Challenging position. Agency expand- 
ing services; | caseworker onstaff now, 
will add others as program develops. 
Qualifications: at least 1 year’s grad- 
uate study, including supervised 
casework in the field, plus 3 years’ 
paid social work experience, 2 of 
which should have been supervised 
casework in a child-placing agency. 
Second year of graduate work or 
Master’s degree, including super- 
vised casework in the field, may be 
substituted for 1 of the 2 years’ paid 
work in child-placing agency. Salary 
about $6000. Rev. John W. Heistand, 
Superintendent, Fort Wayne Chil- 
dren’s Home, Box 2038 Station “A,” 
Fort Wayne 3, Ind. 
CASEWORKER in protective divi- 
sion of multiple-service agency, to 
meet increasing demands. Challeng- 
ing opportunity; excellent supervi- 
sion; psychiatric consultation. Fam- 
ily and Children’s Society, 204 W. 
Lanvale St., Baltimore 17, Md. 
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CASEWORKERS (2), 1 for adop- 
tion, 1 for undifferentiated case load. 
Voluntary, statewide, nonsectarian 
agency. CWLA member. Foster 
home, group home, institutional 
placement; unwed parents; adop- 
tion. Expansion 1958 requires addi- 
tional staff. MSW required. Adop- 
tion job requires some travel. Iowa 
Children’s Home Society, 2203 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, lowa. 


CASEWORKERS (2)—1 for adop- 
tion and 1 for diversified case load in 
private nonsectarian agency. Psychi- 
atric consultation; good personnel 
practices, student training program; 
Social Security and retirement; sal- 
ary dependent on training and ex- 
perience. Apply Children’s Agency, 
215 E. Walnut, Louisville, Ky. 


DISTRICT SUPERVISOR, non- 
sectarian, statewide agency provid- 
ing services for unmarried mothers, 
foster care, adoption. Salary $5400- 
$6600. Starting level dependent on 
experience. MSW > required; child 
welfare and supervisory experience 
preferred. Miss E. Elizabeth Glover, 
Executive Director, Maryland Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, Inc., 5-7 W. 29th 
St., Baltimore 18, Md. 


CASEWORKER, Boys Home Soci- 
ety of Baltimore, small private 
residential casework program for 
16-18 year-old male, employed 
youths. Requirements: white, male, 
Master’s degree social work and sub- 
stantial experience working with 
older adolescent boys. Creative per- 
son, willing to work with boys in 
groups in addition to individual case- 
work. Ample opportunity to partici- 
pate in development of unique case- 
work service and residential program 
for troubled boys. Can appoint at 
$5000 with annual merit increase. 
Write: George A. Seymour, Jr., Ex- 
ecutive Director, Boys Home Society 
of Baltimore, 905 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore 1, Md. (SAratoga 7-3819). 


CHALLENGING OPPORTU- 
NITY to head voluntary state men- 
tal health agency. Requirements: 
Successful completion of 2 years’ 
formal training in recognized social 
work school; 5 years’ experience, in- 
cluding 1 year in community organi- 
zation and 2-3 in supervisory work, 
preferably with increasing amount of 
experience in administration. Salary 
range $10,000-$12,500. For informa- 
tion write Dr. James S. Whedbee, 
Jr., Chairman Personnel Practices, 
Medical Association for Mental 
Health, 1118 St. Paul St., Balti- 
more 2, Md. 
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CASEWORKER, to carry case load 
of specialized service and foster care 
for troubled children as part of serv- 
ice of multiple-function agency serv- 
ing progressive and rapidly growing 
county. Requirements: MSW = and 
experience in children’s services. Ex- 
cellent personnel practices, Social 
Security and retirement plan, good 
supervision, psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. Write Mrs. C. A. 
Williams, Children’s Aid and Family 
Service Society of Baltimore County, 
105 E. Joppa Rd., Towson 4, Md. 


CASEWORKER, woman, in non- 
sectarian children’s agency offering 
foster home care, group placements, 
and adoption services. CWLA mem- 
ber. Requirements: MSS or 1 year’s 
graduate work plus experience. Sal- 
ary commensurate with training and 
experience. Social Security and re- 
tirement plan. Write Miss Eileen G. 
Meany, General Secretary, The 
Avon Home, 53 Church St., Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 


NEW CASEWORK POSITION, 
new agency in fascinating commu- 
nity. Family and children’s agency 
recently merged and with strong 
community support needs capable 
casework supervisor with MA and 
experience in family and children’s 
fields; psychiatric consultation avail- 
able. Starting salary $6000; Social 


Security and retirement. Carroll 
Marchand, Executive Director, 
Family and Children Service of 


Berkshire County, Inc., Box 133, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


CASEWORKER in multiple-func- 
tion agency serving community of 
100,000 adjacent to Boston. Oppor- 
tunity for casework in maternity and 
adoption department. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Contact 
Somerville Catholic Charities, 190 
Highland Ave., Somerville, Mass. 


CATHOLIC AGENCY offer- | 
ing services to families and | 
children has positions avail- 
able in various casework job 
classifications. Possible salary 
range to $6400 depending on 
qualifications. Progressive 
personnel practices, agency | 
consultation service from re- | 
lated professional disciplines. 
Apply Catholic Social Serv- 
| ices of Wayne County, 9851 
| Hamilton Ave., Detroit 2, 
| Mich. 








| 


CHILD WELFARE - 





SUPERVISOR, child - placement 
agency specializing in foster home 
care, services to unwed mothers and 
adoption. Salary range $5800-$7000. 
MSW and experience required. 
Agency recently completed new, 
modern, air-conditioned clinic-office 
building. CWLA member. National 
health and welfare retirement and 
Social Security. D. A. Blodgett 
Home for Children, 805 Leonard 
St. N.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CASEWORKER for private nonsec- 
tarian foster home placement agency. 
MSW desired. Salary range $4900- 
$6400. Opportunity for supervisory 
experience for qualified worker. 
CWLA member. Social Security and 
retirement plan. D. A. Blodgett 
Home for Children, 805 Leonard St. 
N.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





SENIOR CASEWORKER for pro- 
gressive, multi-function children’s 
agency with small institutional pro- 
gram. Room for growth and develop- 
ment. Master’s degree required, ex- 
perience preferred. Position open 
summer 1958. Write Marshall S. 
Bier, Administrative Director, Mus- 
kegon Children’s Home, 1352 Ter- 
race St., Muskegon, Mich. 


CASEWORKER, intake for home- 
maker service; service to children, 
older persons, and chronically ill, in 
multiple-function agency employing 
25 homemakers. Psychiatric consul- 
tation available. Master’s degree re- 
quired. Salary range $4725-$6680. 
Can appoint experienced worker at 
$5176. For further information write 
Mrs. Tracy C. Clough, Supervisor of 
Homemaker Service, Family and 
Children’s Service, 404 S. 8th St., 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 


CASEWORKER, salary to $5500. 
Challenging opportunity for worker 
wanting to serve small number of 
children creatively in our institution 
and foster homes. Workers partici- 
pate in weekly conferences with 
supervisor, houseparent or foster 
parent, psychiatric and psychological 
consultants. Excellent casework su- 
pervision. Casework Supervisor: 
Catherine Jones Wallace. Social 
Work Consultant: Patricia Sachs 
Fingert. Fringe benefits: 30 days’ 
vacation, 30 days’ sick leave, Social 
Security, national retirement, free 
lunch, National Conference expenses, 
air - conditioned office. Member 
CWLA, National Association of 
Methodist Hospitals and Homes. 
Write David L. Ball, Executive Di- 
rector, Methodist Children’s Home, 
3715 Jamieson, St. Louis 9, Mo. 
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CASEWORKER, adoption unit os 


small, multi-function, — statewid. 
Lutheran agency. MSW required 
Position open August 1. Salaries be 
gin at $4800. Can appoint to $55 
with 3 years’ experience. Contae 
Eugene Krauss, Director,  Sogja 
Service Department, Board of Chris. 
tian Service, 540 Capitol Blvd. 5 
Paul 3, Minn. ae 


CASEWORKER, residential trea. 
ment center for disturbed pre-ado. 
lescents in suburban St. Louis, Dy. 
namic consultation, excellent super. 
vision, small diversified case load— 
children and parents—liberal person. 
nel policies, retirement plan, salary 
range $4300-$5800. Starting salary 
dependent on qualifications, Write: 


Samuel P. Berman, Executive Direc. , 


tor, Edgewood Children’s Center 
330 N. Gore Ave., Webster Groves 
19, Mo. i: 


CASEWORKER to participate with 
child guidance clinic team in diag. 
nosis and treatment of children and 
parents. MSW required, experience 
preferred. Salary $4860-$6540, lib. 
eral personnel practices. Stanley 
Good, Executive Director, Child 
Guidance Center, 1517 H. St., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


SOCIAL WORK OPENINGS in 
rapidly expanding State Welfare De. 
partment. Vacancies exist for Child 
Welfare Consultant, $511-$617. 
Field Representative, $511-$617 
(headquarters, Reno); Social Case. 
work Supervisor, $442-$536 (Reno, 
Las Vegas); Principal Public Wel. 
fare Worker, $442-$536 (Elko, 
Fallon); Senior Child Welfare Work. 
er, $401-$487 (Las Vegas). Graduate 
work required, with some substitu. 
tion for experience. 
waived. U.S. citizenship required. 
For particulars write Nevada State 
Welfare Department, Box 133], 
Reno, Nev. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR for 
child care agency with institution 
and foster home service, to supervise 
3-4 workers and handle intake. 
Agency in process of expansion with 
some reorganization of the social 
service department planned. Need 
supervisor with ability to participate 
in formulation of new policies and 
procedures as well as in further de- 
velopment of growing agency In 


Residence | 


rapidly growing area. Salary range’ 


$5150-$6850; retirement fund and 
hospitalization. Ernest Hirschbach, 
Executive Director, Camden Home 
for Children, 915 Haddon Ave, 
Camden 3, N. J. 
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WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY 
for worker with adoption experience 
‘n largest private adoption agency in 
state. Program expanding especially 
in placement of Negro children for 
adoption. Requires Master’s degree. 
Salary based on experience and eval- 
uation of work. Located 2 hour from 
New York City. Write Miss Vinnie 
yan Hoogenstyn, Executive Direc- 
tor, Children’s Aid and Adoption 
Society, 439 Main St., Orange, N. J. 


CASEWORKERS, female; Catholic 
residential school for delinquent girls. 
Psychiatrist, psychologist, remedial 
teacher. Salary $6000 for MSW and 
2 years in recognized agency. Would 
consider applicant with 1 year’s so- 
cial work school or less experience. 
Elizabeth W. Heinmiller, Saint Anne 
Institute, 25 W. Lawrence St., Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


CASE SUPERVISOR for children’s 
agency providing foster home and 
group care program, to develop addi- 
tional casework unit. Requirements: 
MSW and supervisory experience in 
child placement. Minimum salary 
$5500. Appointment salary depend- 
ent on qualifications. Write or phone 
Frank F. Maloney, Executive Direc- 
tor, Brookwood Child Care, 363 
Adelphi St., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


CASEWORKERS for expanding 
children’s agency providing foster 
home and group care. Qualified 
supervision and psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Requirement: Master’s degree 
social work. Salary range $4600- 
$5600. Write or phone Frank F., 
Maloney, Executive Director, 
Brookwood Child Care, 363 Adelphi 
St., Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 


CASEWORKERS, professionally 
trained for foster home placement 
program. Plans for expanding in 
process. Program includes remedial 
reading education, psychological and 
psychiatric services. Experience de- 
sirable but not essential. Good per- 
sonnel practices. Social Security. 
Salary commensurate with experi- 
ence. CWLA member. Write Miss 
Mary G. Arnold, THE SALVA- 
TION ARMY Foster Home Service, 
412 Herkimer St., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 


CASEWORKERS, men or women, 
for foster home care department of 
multiple-function agency, Buffalo, 
New York. Salary range $4000- 
$5000-plus, for persons with Master’s 
degree social work. Write: E. M. 
Gane, Children’s Aid & S.P.C.C., 
330 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2, N.Y. 





CHILD WELFARE .- 


CASEWORKERS in private resi- 
dential group care facility. Oppor- 
tunity for advancement and growth 
through development of casework 
program. Salary $4200-$6000, can 
appoint above minimum. Require- 
ments: Master’s degree social work, 
institutional experience desirable. 
Write: Phil H. Tindall, Director, 
Protestant Home for Children, 605 
Niagara St., Buffalo 1, N. Y. 


CASEWORKERS, _ professionally 
trained, for child placement agency 
providing foster home and group 
care. Qualified supervision, psychi- 
atric consultation, student training 
program. Salary range $4500-$6000 
depending on experience. Write Miss 
Evelyn M. Mowitz, Director Social 
Service, 67-35 112th St., Forest 


Hills, N. Y. 


DAY CARE CONSULTANT, in- 
ternational organization, to develop 
programs for pre-school children in 
Morocco, Tunis and Iran. Must have 
professional qualifications in early 
childhood education plus experience 
as administrator or supervisor of day 
care centers. Experience in teacher 
training desirable. Work involves 
training of indigenous personnel and 
technical consultation on all aspects 
of day care programs. Knowledge of 
French desirable or must be ac- 
quired. Salary commensurate with 
experience. Transportation paid to 
duty station and for periodic home 
leave. Topnotch person only need 
apply. Address applications to Mrs. 
Henrietta K. Buchman, American 
Joint Distribution Committee, 3 E. 
54th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


SUPERVISORS and CASEWORK- 
ERS, children’s placement agency 
with boarding home, adoption and 
unmarried mother services. MSSW 
required. Some opportunities for case 
aides with provision of graduate edu- 
cational assistance. Good supervi- 
sion, psychiatric consultation. Stu- 
dent training. Salary up to $6200. 
Catholic Home Bureau, 122 E. 22nd 
St., New York, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER, MSSW, experi- 
enced, for joint intake services of 
Jewish Child Care Association and 
Jewish Youth Services. Work inten- 
sively with families seeking place- 
ment of their children, many of 
whom are seriously disturbed emo- 
tionally. Psychiatric consultation. 
Team approach. To work in Man- 
hattan office. Salary to $5920 in ac- 
cordance with experience. Good per- 
sonnel practices. Write Mrs. Daniel, 
Jewish Child Care 4 ssociation, 1646 
York Ave., New York, N. Y. or call 
RE gent 7-6812. 


May, 1958 


CASEWORKER, adoption service. 
MS, experience in child placement 
required. Interracial staff. Air-condi- 
tioned building. Scale $4400-$5920. 
Carl Schoenberg, Assistant Director, 
Louise Wise Sx rvices, 10-12 E. 94th 
St., New York 28, N. Y. 


CASEWORKER, fully trained, ex- 
perience preferred. Group care, foster 
home and adoption placement, serv- 
ices to unmarried mothers. New 
York City area only. Excellent con- 
sultation. Caseworker salary range 
$4400-$6450. Present professional 
staff of 9. Lutheran Child Welfare 
Association, 422 W. 44 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Arnold H. Bringe- 
watt, Executive Secretary. 
INSTITUTIONAL DIRECTORS 
and house parents. We specialize in 
the placement of administrative per- 
sonnel for child care institutions. 
GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC., 
Vocational Service Agency, 64 W. 
48 St., New York City. 


CASEWORKERS (2), MSW pre- 
ferred but will accept for 1 position 
applicant with 1 year’s graduate 
study. Appointment salary com- 
mensurate with qualifications. Mini- 
mum beginning salary: MSW, $4500; 
1 year’s graduate study, $4100. Non- 
sectarian, multi-service agency; 
CWLA and FSAA member. Psychi- 
atric consultation and seminars. 
Apply to Miss Frances Bellanca, 
General Secretary, Family and Chil- 
dren’s Society, 826 Chilton Ave., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


ASSISTANT TO HOUSEPARENT, 
female, for children’s home; special 
training with adolescent girls, 12-16, 
necessary. Live in, pleasant sur- 
roundings. Write Director, Chil- 
dren’s Home, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, com- 
munity chest supported multiple- 
function agency. Program includes 
health center, nursery school, group 
work department and counseling 
service. Graduate professional train- 
ing and experience required. Starting 
salary: $6000. Baden Street Settle- 
ment, 152 Baden St., Rochester 5, 
N, X. 


CASEWORKER, professionally 
trained, experience preferred, for 
child placement agency providing 
foster homes, group care and adop- 
tion. Good supervision and person- 
nel practices; psychiatric consulta- 
tion. Salary based on qualifications. 
For details write Director, Hillside 
Children’s Center, 1183 Monroe 
Ave., Rochester 20, N. Y. 
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CASEWORKER, SUPERVISORY 
OPPORTUNITIES for family and 
children’s agency with casework 
staff of 9. Master’s degree. To super- 
vise 2 workers, carry case load and 
share other supervisory duties. Ex- 
cellent supervision and_ personnel 
practices, retirement plan and happy 
living in the beautiful four-season 
climate of central New York at the 
gateway to the Adirondacks. Can 
start at $5000 up. Catholic Charities 
— 1408 Genesee St., Utica 4, 


CASEWORKER (1) AND SUPER- 
VISOR (1)—Are you interested in 
professional growth in agency with 
vision, new horizons in adoption 
policies, opportunities to participate 
in making policies? Life in mild 
climate, lovely Piedmont Carolina 
country. Responsibilities can com- 
bine skilled casework with unmarried 
mothers, infants, school-age children, 
and adoption homefinding. State- 
wide, nonsectarian voluntary agency 
55 years old. Requirements for case- 
work position at least 1 year gradu- 
ate study. Supervisor must have 2 
years’ graduate study. Salary range 
for caseworker, $4200-$5000; for 
supervisor, $5200-$6000. Appoint- 
ment salaries for both positions de- 
pendent on qualifications. Write 
Miss Harriet L. Tynes, Executive 
Director, Children’s Home Society 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, N.C. 


SOCIAL WORKER capable of es- 
tablishing strong medical social work 
program in multi-function, interdis- 
ciplined community out-patient re- 
habilitation center. Master’s degree 
accredited social work school; 5 
years’ experience; must be creative 
and imaginative, skilled at practice. 
Can appoint at $6000. Write to Mr. 
R. A. Silvanik, Administrator, The 
Rehabilitation Center of Summit 
County, Inc., 326 Locust St., Akron 
2, Ohio. 





CHILD WELFARE WORK- 
ERS: Opportunity to have 


experience of working in 
progressive agency moving 
school-age and pre-school chil- 
dren from institutional set- 
ting into boarding and adop- 
tive homes. College graduates 
begin at $3660; Master’s de- 
gree, begin at $4620. Appoint- 
ment salary dependent on 
qualifications. Write Victor 
Andersen, 264 S. Arlington, 
Akron 6, Ohio. 


CHILD WELFARE - 





CASEWORKER, man or woman for 
established institution serving 45 
school-age children. Board ready to 
strengthen and expand present pro- 
gram for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren and to build cottage units. Re- 
quirements: Master’s degree social 
work and minimum of 3 years’ ex- 
perience in family and child welfare. 
Can appoint at $6500, with other 
benefits. Write Mrs. Roy Ware 
Littler, The Jones Home, 3518 W. 
25th St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO Florence Crit- 
tenton Home has immediate need for 
mature caseworker. Master’s degree 
required. Salary open. Address: 
Director, 1166 E. Main St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


ADOPTION SERVICE — Case- 
worker in family and children’s 
agency. Good personnel policies, psy- 
chiatric consultation, student train- 
ing, retirement plan. Salary range up 
to $6500. New, modern air-condi- 
tioned offices. Write Howard Hush, 
Family and Children’s Service Asso- 
ciation, 184 Salem Ave., Room 120, 
Dayton 6, Ohio. 


CASEWORKER, MSW, preferably 
with experience in children’s field. 
Congregate children’s home serving 
approximately 65 school-age children. 
Opportunity to help develop better 
casework and community services. 
Salary $4000-$4800 without experi- 
ence, $5000-$6000 with experience. 
Write The Children’s Home Associa- 
tion, 425 S. “D” St., Hamilton, 
Ohio, 


BOYS AND GIRLS AID SOCI- 
ETY OF OREGON has vacancy 
offering stimulating professional ex- 
perience. Services include adoption, 
unmarried mothers, foster care. Psy- 
chiatric consultation available. Sal- 
ary range $4200-$8500. Two years’ 
graduate training; experience desir- 
able. Write Stuart R. Stimmel, State 
Director, 2301 N.W. Glisan St., 
Portland 10, Ore. 


CASEWORKER. Congregate insti- 
tution for 40 school-age children 
wants mature, experienced case- 
worker to develop program now 
carried by two child-placing agen- 
cies. Salary $4000-$5000. Write 
Ruth M. Bonsteel, Executive Direc- 
tor, Wiley House, 1650 Broadway, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


CASEWORKER, creative, experi- 
enced, Master’s degree accredited 
social work school, Institution for 30 
dependent and neglected boys, ages 
10-14. Developing program. Salary 
$4300-$5300. Can appoint above 
minimum depending on experience. 
Good personnel practices. Wilbur E. 
Hobbs, Executive Director, Sunny- 
crest Farm for Boys, Cheyney, Pa. 


May, 1958 


CASEWORKER for nonsectarian 
institution serving moderately dis 
turbed school-age children. Opporty, 
nity for advancement as program ey. 
pands. Requirements: Master’s de. 
gree social work plus experience 
Salary $5000 and up. Write Leonarj 
Yaffe, Executive Director, Children’s 
Home of Easton, 25th and Lehigh 
Drive, Easton, Pa. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR jy 
county-wide private child care 
agency located in college town } 
hours from New York and Philadel. 
phia, offering social services to chil. 
dren and their parents through pro. 
tective service, foster home and in. 
stitutional placement. Service to un. 


married parents and their babies 


Developing psychiatric consultation, 
Student training program. Sound 
personnel practices. Social Security 
and retirement. MSW required, ex. 
perience preferred. Agency is one of 
9 affiliated with Children’s Aid Soci. 
ety of Pennsylvania. Mary Le 
Schuster, Executive Director, 48 N, 
Fourth St., Easton, Pa. 


CASEWORKER in private agency 

offering social services to children in 

their own homes, foster homes, insti. 

tutions, and day care; and to their 

parents. Student training program, 

opportunities for staff development, 

Agency located in college town, 2' 
hours from N.Y.C. and Philadelphia, 

Social Security, retirement, and 

sound personnel practice. Can ap. 

point within $4000-$5000 range ac. 

cording to qualifications. Mary Le 

Schuster, Executive Director, North. , 
ampton County Children’s Aid Soc. 

ety, 48 N. 4th St., Easton, Pa. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR for 2in. | 
stitutions, 1 for children, 1 for elderly 
ladies. Responsibilities include ad. 
ministration of both institutions and 
employment of sound casework tech 
niques. Requirements: MSW plus 
2 years’ experience in institutional 
management. Equivalent training 
and experience acceptable. Salary; 
$6400-$8800, Social Security and re- 
tirement. Mrs. Guy Bellows, Sarah 
A. Reed Board of Managers, 370 
Beech Ave., Erie, Pa. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, inst: 
tution for delinquent boys, to supet-| 
vise 5 caseworkers working with boys] 
between 8-16 years. $5520-$640 
Can appoint within range. Noo 
meal provided. Windell W. Fevel, 
Superintendent, The Glen Mil 
Schools, Glen Mills, Pa. 
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CASEWORKER, institution for de- 
linquent Casework with bovs 
between years, Required: 
\[SW. Partially trained workers 
~onsidered. $4300-$5200. Can ap- 
, jnt within range. Noon meal pro- 
vided. Windell W. Fewell, Superin- 
tendent, hi Glen Mills Schools, 
Glen Mills, | ra. 


CASE WORKE R, Homefinding De- 


Responsibilities inc lude 


b VS. 
s 16 


aS 
o- 


partment. 


promotion: al work in community, 
studies of applicants, close collabora- 
tion with other agency services. 


Agency developing exp: inding range 
of specialized homes. Master’s de- 
gree. Salary $4300-$5700. Joseph I 

Taylor, Executive Director Associa- 
tion for Jewish Children, 1301 Spe n- 
cer St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


SUPE RV [SOR, foster uae depart 
ment, in progressive — children’s 
agency W hich also offers institutional 
treatment, adoption, complete range 
of services to unmarried mothers. 
Supervise 4-5 caseworkers, small 
case loads, excellent standards and 
personnel pri ictices, ample psychi- 
atric consultation, ultra-modern 
building near suburbs. $6150--$6900. 
Apply Jose ph L. Taylor, Executive 
Director, Association — for Jewish 
Children, 1301 Spencer St., Phila- 
del} shia, Pa. 


CASEWORKE RS for children’s 
agency giving counseling to unwed 
mothers, foster care and adoption 
services. Excellent supervision, psy- 
chiatric consultation, student train- 
ing program. MSW required; $4500 
36500, starting salary 7 on ex- 
perience. Dr. Elizabeth A. Lawder, 
Executive Director, Children’s Aid 
Society of Pennsylvania, 311 S. 
Juniper St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


CASEWORKERS for agency giving 
group care to unmarried mothers. 
Medical and psychiatric consulta- 
tion, casework and group work pro- 
gram. Excellent supervision. MSW 
required. $4500-$5600, starting sal- 
ary based on experience. Mary 
Lynch Crockett, Director, Florence 
Crittenton Home of Philadelphia, 
6325 Burbridge St., Philadelphia 44, 
Pa. 


CASEWORKERS in agency offering 
family casework, homemaker serv- 
ice, child placement, and adoption. 
Supervision adapted to experience, 
staff study groups, psychiatric con- 
sultation, a challenging research pro- 
gram. Requirements: MSW, experi- 
ence in family or child welfare desir- 
able. Salary range $4200-$6400. 
Appointment salary based on qualifi- 
cations. Social Security and retire- 
ment. Write Mary Ellen Hoffman, 
Director of Casework, Family and 
Childrens Service, 808 House Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


CHILD WELFARE - 


Vay, 


CASEWORKER, private insti 


tion 


serving 50 dependent children in 
Philadelphia area. MSW required. 
Psychiatric consultation available. 


Basic minimum salary, $4500; ap 
pointment salary dependent on ex 
perience. Harry W. Halbersleben, 
Assistant Director, Orphan Society 
ot Philadelphia, Wallingford, | 


CASEWORKER with MSW and 
practical experience in children’s 
field for dev eloping r new social case- 


work program in well-established 
children’s home. Some supervisory 
work included. Salary $4400 mini- 


mum plus complete maintenance if 
desired. Beautiful surroundings in 
country near Reading, Pa. Challeng- 
ing and varied work with oppor- 
tunities to develop new program. 
Psychiatric consultations available. 
Write the Rev. Garnet Adams, 
Superintendent, Bethany Home, 


Womelsdorf, Pa. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR, small 
residential treatment program for 
emotionally disturbed children and 
their parents. University commu- 
nity. Supervise professional staff, 
carry small intensive case load, col- 
laborate with houseparents and in- 
tramural school teachers. Weekly 
psychiatric consultation, good per- 
sonnel practices. Minimum, MSW 
and 4 years’ experience. Can appoint 
to $6000. Modern apartment avail- 
able for family if desired. Meals dur- 
ing work hours. Richard M. Smith, 
Executive Director, The Children’s 
Home, Inc., Shelburne Rd., 
Burlington, Vt. 


S55 


VARIED AND CHALLENGING 
OPPORTUNITIES for men and 
women with the Washington De- 
partment of Institutions in residen- 
tial and child guidance center pro- 
grams. Openings for psy chiatric case- 
workers ($4764-$5652) in schools for 
delinquent children located in beau- 
tiful Puget Sound area. Supervisor 
($5412-$6444) needed for Seattle 
girls’ training school casework pro- 
gram. Child guidance center super- 
visor ($6168-$7344) and 5 assistant 
supervisors ($5412-$6444) with psy- 
chiatric casework background needed 
in eastern and western Washington. 
Two social service field representa- 
tives ($4560 $5412) needed by 
schools for retarded children in com- 
bination field supervision-intake- 
casework, All positions require grad- 
uate training and appropriate experi- 
ence. Beginning salaries within ranges 
shown, dependent on qualifications. 
For further information contact: 
Washington State Personnel Board, 
212 General Administration Bldg., 
Olympia, Wash. 


1958 


CASEWORKER in 
statewide childrens’ 
include adoption, 
married mothers, temporary board 
ing placement, casework with chil 

dren in own homes. Experience in in 
tensive work with disturbed children 
desirable. Psychiatric consultation, 
good supervision available. Vermont 
attractive for personal and recrea 
tional life, summer and winter. Pres- 
ent opening in Burlington, uni- 
versity city on Lake Champlain near 
mountains and centers. Salary 
range for fully trained caseworker 
$4000-$5000. Vermont Children’s 
Aid Society, 72 Hungerford Terr., 
Burlington, Vt. 


multi-function 
agency. Services 
assistance to un 


age 
SKI 


CASEWORKERS and SUPERVI- 
SORS—Washington State has 
portunities in well-established, 
gressive child welfare 
Department of Public Assistance. 
Casework positions ($3840-$5184) 
available in both rural and urban 


op 
pro- 
program ot 


areas. Supervisors ($4368-$5184 
needed in Yakima and Seattle. As 
sistant casework director ($5184 
$6168) opening in Seattle. All posi 


tions require graduate training and 
appropriate experience in child wel- 
fare. Beginning salaries within ranges 
shown, dependent on qualifications. 
For further information contact: 
Washington State Personnel Board, 
212 General Administration Bldg., 
Olympia, Wash. 


CHILD WELFARE SUPERVISOR 
in integrated county welfare pro- 
gram, Dane County Civil Se rvice, 
Madison, Wisc. Mz ster’s degree in 
social work plus 2 years’ experience, 
preferably some experience in super- 
vision. Challenging opportunity for 
developing new program. Psychiat- 
ric consultation available. Beginning 
salary $5676; annual increases. 
County participates in Wisconsin 
retirement and Social Security. Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield and catastrophe 
insurance available. Applications are 
available, to be filed in office of Dane 
County Clerk, Otto Festge, on or 
before May 20, 1958. For further in- 
formation write Allen Zoeller, Direc- 
tor, Dane County Public Assistance 
Department, Courthouse, Madison, 
Wisc. 


FEMALE CASEWORKER, Mas- 
ter’s degree, to carry small case load 
in private, nonsectarian children’s 
agency. Progressive personnel prac- 
good supervision; psychiatric 
consult: ition; excellent working con- 
ditions. Salary open. State needs. 
Partial maintenance and generous 
car allowance. Write Executive 
Director, Taylor Children’s Home, 
3211 Taylor Ave., Racine, Wisc. 


tices; 
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